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REVIEWS: 





Notes on Mexico, made in the Autumn of 
1822. Accompanied by an Historical 
Sketch of the Revolution, and Transla- 
tions of Official Reports on the Present 
State of that Country. Witha Map. By 
a Citizen of the United States. Philadel- 
phia, 1824. 8vo. pp. 359. 


Ir little is known in this country of the 
neighbouring region of Mexico, we have 
only ourselves to blame for our ignorance. 
Of no country in the world, with the excep- 
tion of the oldest States of Europe, are bet- 
ter accounts inexistence. The single work 
of Humboldt—the “ Essay on New Spain” 
—the first fruits of his memorable voyage ; 
the first overflowings of a genius so fertile, 
and of an observation so comprehensive ; 
is of itself sufficient to make us thoroughly 
acquainted with Mexico. A book more 
valuable than the “ Essay on New Spain,” 
has never appeared in the same department 
of inquiry; and itis with regret that we 
understand the republication of the trans- 
lation of it in this country must still remain 
incomplete, from the cold reception of the 
two first volumes. In general, we are 
sorry to say that the curiosity which the 


works of M. de Humboldt have excited in| 


this country, is in no degree proportioned 
to their merit and importance. Few give 
themselves the troubie even to know what 
they are; and an advertisement has ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia papers, on be- 
half of the library of some public Institu- 








thing susceptible of change. The progress 
of population has been checked, the forms 
of government repeatedly changed, mines 
deserted and resumed, cities destroyed. 
The great merit of M. de Humboldt’s work, 
therefore, instead of superseding in any 
degree the value of a subsequent production, 
in reality excites in the minds of states- 
men and students of foreign countries, a de- 
sire for more recent information. We re- 
ceive with additional curiosity, the report 
of a traveller so intelligent as our country- 
man, and so abundantly qualified to make 
observation. The previous knowledge of 
the land, which we may have derived from 
such sources as Humboldt, gives a zest to 
the narrative and the remarks, by which our 
acquaintance with the same country is 
brought down to the present day. 

Mr Poinsett (for we are sure he has no 
reason to wish that his name should not 
be associated with his work) sailed from 
Charleston in August 1822, in the Cor- 
vette, John Adams. This vessel was bound 
in the first instance to Puerto Rico, of 
which important island some interesting in- 


formation is given in the first chapter of 


| 
j 


| 


this work. On the 30th of September, they 
sailed from Puerto Rico for Vera Cruz, 


where, on the 18th of October, they came 





to anchor. They found that place in the 
extraordinary position, which it still main- 
tains, the town in the hands of the inde- 
pendents, and the castle which commands 
it, in that of the Royalists. The chief in- 
terruption to trade which resulted from this 
state of affairs, was the duty of 8 per cent. 


tion in that city, in which inquiry is made | levied by the commandant of the castle, 
for a complete copy of M. de Humboldt’s | on the merchant vessels entered. At the 


Relation Historique, a book of which two 

only of the four volumes, of which it is to 
consist, have as yet been published. 

The name of Mexico must be our apolo- 

y for this digression. It was impossible 

not to think first of M. de Humboldt in con- 


| 





nexion with it. Our respectable country- | 
man, the author of the work to which we | nary monument of Spanish financial folly, 


now ask the attention of our readers, has 
drawn liberally from him, and acknowl- 
edges the obligation in terms that do honor 
to his candor. Many things, however, in 


which they coincide, he has doubtless given | 


from his own personal observation, since, 
though his passage through the country 
was quite rapid, his perfect command of the 
Spanish language, and his access to the 
political leaders in power, gave him great 
opportunities of inquiry. It is tobe borne 
in mind, moreover, that it is now more than 
twenty years since M. de Humboldt visited 
Mexico, and that these twenty years have 
been nearly all in the highest degree 
eventful, and productive of change in every 





Customhouse in the city, another, and a 
high duty is exacted by the Independents, 
according to a tariff drawn up in haste, 
and without discrimination between coarse 
and fine goods of the same description. If 
the goods are to be transported to the cap- 
ital, in conformity of that most extraordi- 


they are subject to the alcavala, a further 
duty of twelve and a half per cent. 

Mr Poinsett describes the town of Vera 
Cruz as compact and very well built, and 
so extremely neat and clean, that from the 
examination of the interior, it would be 
difficult to account for the pestilential dis- 
eases, for which it is unfortunately cele- 
brated. On going beyond the limits of the 
city, however, the cause of these diseases 
appears. It is surrounded by sand hills and 
ponds of stagnant water, which, within the 
tropics, is cause sufficient to produce the 
black vomit and bilious fever. The inhab- 
itants, and those accustomed to the climate, 
are not subject to the former disease, but all 


15 





strangers, even those from the Havana and 
the West India islands, are liable to this 
infection. No precautions can secure stran- 
gers from this fatal disorder, and many 
have died at Jalapa, who only passed through 
Vera Cruz. Humboldt mentions instances 
of persons, who left the ship immediately 
on their arrival, stepped out of the boat 
that conveyed them on shore into a litter, 
and were carried rapidly to Jalapa, having 
been attacked with yellow fever, and 
having died of black vomit. The Spanish 
physicians regard this as the place where 
the disorder had its origin, and pretend to 
trace the yellow fever of the Havana, of the 
West India Islands, the United States, and 
Spain, to Vera Cruz. 

Mr Poinsett proceeded on his journey, 
without delay, and travelled by night un- 
der the protection of six dragoons. The 
description, which he gives of the vehicles, 
roads, and places of reception for the trav- 
eller, is sufficiently alarming. The various 
insects armed with stings, constitute alone, 
in this region, a formidable annoyance. It 
is impossible, says Mr Poinsett, without ex- 
perience, to form an idea of the torments 
of the crawling, skipping, and flying insects 
of this country :—bugs and worse than bugs, 
fleas, sancudos, and musquetoes at night, and 
gnats and xixens in the day. The latter 
(pronounced hi-hen) is a very small wing- 
ed insect, that draws blood from the face 
or hands the instant it alights on them. 
This it does so dexterously, that the first 
notice you have of the puncture is a small 
pustule of blood, which remains visible for 
some days, while the part becomes inflam- 
ed and painful. 

Mr Poinsett arrived on the 2ist at Ja- 
lapa, a city, which gives its name to the 
well known medicinal plant, that grows in 
its neighbourhood. This city is a place of 
general resort in the Summer for the in- 
habitants of Vera Cruz, who come here to 
escape the heat, the insects, and the dis- 
eases of the low country. When Mr Poin- 
sett passed through this country, almost all 
the females of Vera Cruz were at Jalapa, 
to escape the dangers which might attend 
the siege of the Castle. Mr Poinsett here 
received the attentions of General Echa- 
varri and his suite. 

The next day the journey was continued 
in a litter, a case six feet long and three 
wide, with three upright poles fixed on 
each side to support a tep, and curtains of 
cotton cloth. This case is carried by 





means of long poles passing though leather 
straps, which are suspended from the saddle 
of the mules, and in the same manner as a 
sedan chair is borne by porters. A mat- 





tress is spread at the bottom of the case, on ~ 
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which the traveller reclines. It is, says 
Mr Poinsett, a very luxurious method of 
passing the mountains, unless the mules 
prove unruly, for then the litter is tossed 
about in a strange manner. This mode of 
conveyance was exchanged at Nopaluco for 
for a return carriage, which there overtook 
them, on its way back from Vera Cruz to 
the Capital. The construction, and mode 
of drawing this vehicle, will show at least 
the infancy of the art of travelling in Mex- 
ico. It measured twelve feet from axle to 
axle, and was drawn by ten mules. 

The next day brought our traveller to 
Puebla, one of the few cities, of which the 
location was fixed by the Spaniards. Its 
position does credit both to their taste and 
judgment. It is built on the south side of 
a hill, wooded to the summit. It is sur- 
rounded by a highly fertile plain, cultivated 
with wheat, barley, and Indian corn, and 


all the fruits of Europe. This plain is) 


bounded by a chain of hills, presenting by 
turns, cultivated fields and rich forests, and 
the view is terminated by the volcanoes of 
Puebla, clothed in perpetual snows. The 
city itself is compactly and uniformly built. 
The houses are all of stone, large and com- 
modious. Not one is to be seen that de- 
notes the abode of poverty, and yet, adds 
Mr Poinsett, “We met more miserable 
squalid beings clothed in rags, and expos- 
ing their deformities and diseases to excite 
compassion, than I have elsewhere seen.” 
Mr Poinsett justly ascribes this degree of 
mendicity, in part, to the indolent habits 
arising from the extreme fertility of the 
soil, and to the number of religious houses 
where alms are distributed to the poor. 
He counted a hundred spires and domes in 
Puebla. In fact, beggary seems the hered- 
itary privilege of the Mexicans, and exist- 
ed in the country before the conquest. 
*« Cortes,” says Mr Poinsett, “ speaks of the 
Indians begging like rational beings, as an 
instance of their civilization.” It is so in 


many respects, for the virtues and vices of | 


a civilized state are necessary to the exist- 
ence of an extensive system of mendicity. 
The population of this city is given by 
Humboldt at 67,800; but Mr Poinsett was 
informed by the Intendant, that, according 
toa census taken in 1820, it amounted only 
to 60,000. This diminution is probably 
a fair specimen of that which has taken 
place throughout the country, since the 
commencement of the revolution. 

We are obliged to pass hastily over the 
account of the interesting remains of Cho- 
lula, and accompany the traveller to Mex- 
ico. Mr Poinsett introduces his observa- 
tions upon the Capital with a condensed 
sketch of its history. The most important 
passages in this sketch, and in the subse- 
quent description of the city, have been so 
much quoted in the newspapers, as to make 
it unnecessary here to extract them. Much 
interesting information on the state of the 
coinage in Mexico may be found condensed 
in the two tables on pages 62 and 63. The 
first table is taken from Humboldt’s Essay 
on New Spain, and gives a'view of the 
amount of the annual coinage of Mexico 








from 1690 up to 1802. The other table, 
furnished by Don Jose Mariana Paria in 
1822, contains a similar account from 1802 
up to 1821. The following are the most in- 
teresting years. 


Years. Dollars. 
gre . 26,172,982 
a 19,046,188 
rs os 6 « © e Se . . 10,041,796 
I eee 
a oceoe GSS 963 
née 28% eee 7,624,105 
neigh: 7,042,620 
i: » 0.4.5. >.> 0.6 uae 9,401,290 
nn /~ + + 6 en 6 Soe 8,849,893 
Bee ss tee & oe ee 11,386,288 
se oe 6 + 6 eee 
ee ee ee 10,406,154 
ee » « 95,916,226 


The XIIth Chapter contains much inter- 
esting information respecting the Mexican 
mines. It is not probable that our country 
will ever be greatly enriched by her stores 
of mineral wealth, nor, perhaps, is it to be 
hoped that such stores, if they exist, should 
be discovered. But our readers, though 
we cannot hope to reckon among them any 
proprietors of mines, may be amused and in- 
structed, not only by Mr Poinsett’s details of 
the mining processes, but by the facis which 
satisfy him that neither the wealth nor the 
morals of the country have much cause for 
gratitude to those treasures of gold and sil- 
ver, which most nations have envied. 


We continued our ride, and soon after entered 
the town of Valenciana, which formerly contained 
a population of twenty-two thousand souls ; but it 
is NOW in ruins, and the population reduced to four 
thousand. We alighted atthe house of the admin- 
istrador of the mine, who is said to be avery intel- 
ligent man, but so deaf that he cannot hear the 
sound of a cannon; of course, we could not profit 


him by signs. He showed usa plan of the mine, 
by which we formed an idea of the extent 
and direction of the shafts, galleries, and interior 
works. The excavations extend from south- 
east to north-west, sixteen hundred yards, and 
eight hundred yards in a south-west direction. 
There are three parallels or plains, worked on ram- 
ifications of the principal vein. ‘The veta madre, 
or mother vein, was here found, not more than 
twenty-two feet wide, and without any ramification 
from the surface of the soil, to the depth of five 
hundred and fifty-seven feet; at this depth, it di- 
vided into three branches, and the entire mass, 
from one hundred and sixty-five to one hundred 
and ninety-five feet thick; of these three branches, 
not more than one is in general very productive. 


They have all the same angle (45 degrees), but | 


vary in thickness from nine to forty yards. Four 
shafts descend to these parallels, the first called 


San Antonio, of seven hundred and forty-four feet | 


perpendicular depth—the cost of this shaft was 


three hundred and ninety-six thousand dollars. | 


The square shaft of Santo Christo, four hundred 
and ninety-two feet deep, cost ninety-five thousand 
dollars. The hexagon shaft of our Lady of Gua- 
deloupe, eleven hundred and thirty-one feet per- 
pendicular depth, cost seven hundred thousand dol- 
lars. San José, an octagon shaft, of more than 
eighteen hundred feet perpendicular depth, and 
three hundred feet in the direction of the veta ma- 


dre, which is an angle of 45 degraes, cost one mill- | 


ion two hundred thousand dollars. * * * 

This great work is in some places blasted through 
solid rock, and in others, walled up with hewn 
stone: the masonry is admirably well executed. 
The workmen threw bundles of lighted hay down 
the shaft, which blazed as they descended, and 





which we saw fall into the water, pow not more 


by his information. His friends conVersed with | 


—$—$——— 


than two hundred and fifty yards from the summit, 
and rising every day. After failing in his attack 
on the city of Guanaxuato, Mina caused the ma- 
chinery of the mine of Valenciana to be burnt, and 
the owners have not funds to renew it, From these 
mines we went to a shaft called Guadeloupe, 
where we found two malacates in operation. Thesé 
machines are used to free mines from water, and 
to draw up the ore. A malacate is a drum of 
about ten feet in diameter, attached to a vertical 
spindle, a shaft of fifteen feet long which is shod 
with steel and turns in steel sockets. Poles pro- 
ject at right angles from the shaft to which the 
horses are harnessed Two ropes are passed 
round the drum, and over pullies, supported by 
poles twelve feet high and about ten feet apart, and 
leading to the well. As the drum turns, one rope 
descends, and the other is wound up, and raises a 
large skin full of ore, or buckets of water, by what 
the French call a chapelet. At the principal or oc- 
tagonal shaft, eight malacates were kept constantly 
at work, night and day. Each malacate was mov- 
ed by twelve horses, and drew up, by a succession 
of buckets, seventy-eight arrobas (nine hundred 
and seventy-five quarts) every nine or ten minutes. 
Ninety-five thousand arrobas, or thirty-one thou- 
sand eight hundred cubic feet of water, might be 
raised by this means every twenty-four hours. It 
happened to be a sale day (Wednesday), and in 
the same court where the malacates were at work, 
we saw three or four hundred people collected ; 


| some exposing the ore to the best advantage, and 


others examining its quality. This mine is now 
worked by halves—the workmen receiving one 
half of the profits, and the owners of the mine the 
other. The workmen were busily employed in ar- 
ranging the pieces of ore in paralellograms, compos 
ed of small circular heaps of ore. They,were very 
careful to place the richest pieces at top, and the 
fairest side in sight. When all was prepared, the 
salesman placed himself at the head of the first par- 
allellogram ; and the buyers, after examining the 
quality of the ore, whispered in his ear the price 
they were willing to give for it. When all had 
made their offers, he declared aloud the highest 
bid and the name of the purchaser. A note was 
' made of the sale, and the whole party moved to the 
| next parcel of ore, and so on, until the whole was 
disposed of. 

There are two sale days in the week, Wednes- 
day and Saturday; and the weekly sales amount 
to between five and six thousand dollars. 

By law, the property of every mine is divided 
into twenty-four barras, or shares ; and few, if any, 
of the mines are in the hands of a single proprietor. 
| The sales, therefore, always take place ; and those 
| who have Haciendas de Plata, send their agents to 
| purchase the ore from mines of which they are 
_partowners. ‘These Haciendas de Plata we are to 
Visit to-morrow. * * * 

2ist November.—In the morning we were an- 
noyed by the continual crowing of cocks immedi- 
| ately under our window. On looking out I found 
| that at least a hundred of them were tied by one 
leg, and arranged along the pavement on both sides 
of the street, as far asI could see. They all be- 
long, we are told, to the commandant of the city, 
a great amateur, and are to be exhibited at Christ- 
mas. Inall the towns and villages in Mexico, 
| cock-fighting is the favourite diversion of the peo- 
| 











pie. Rich and poor, men and women, frequent the 
| pits, and stake sometimes all they are worth, on the 
‘issue of a battle between two cocks armed with 
slashers. It has been very justly remarked, that 
the inhabitants of mining districts are generally 
improvident and passionately fond of gambling. 
This remark is applicable here only to the owners 
of mines, and those employed in them. Guanaxu- 
ato is not only a mining, but an agricultural dis- 
trict. The lands are fertile, and are cultivated to 
| the base of the mountains; and the morals of the 
| inhabitants of the country, who are frugal and in- 


| 


dustrious, form a strong contrast with those of the 
"miners, most imprevident and dissipated men, who, 
_when the mines were in successful operation, were 
all wealthy and lived extravagantly, and many of 
| whom are now in abject poverty. 
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the ores, (patio pa. beneficiar) and the others for 


horses and mules. The front is two stories high,| had been added to the mass, was emptied and 


very neatly built, and forms an excellent dwelli 
house. From the house, we walked through the 
first court, where men and mules were treading out 
masses of mud, and entered a long range of build- 
ings, where there were thirty-five mills at work 
grinding the ore. 

This hacienda, in prosperous times, works seven- 
ty mills. They resemble bark mills. A circle of 
about eleven feet in diameter, is paved with stones 
set up edgeways, and rubbed down to a smooth sur- 
face ; in the centre of the circle an upright shaft 
moves in sockets. From this an axle projects and 
passes through the centre of a millstone that rolls 
on its periphery—to the end of this axle the traces 
of the mules that turn it are attached. The first 
process is separating the ore from the stones and 
refuse. Women are employed in this work. They 
throw aside the stones that have no ore, and with 
a hammer chip off small pieces of ore from those 
that have a little only on the surface. They per- 
form this operation with great skill and great des- 
patch. The ore is then placed on a thick iron 
plate, and is pounded by wooden pestles shod with 
iron, and moved by a horizontal shaft furnished 
with arms, like the movement of the pestles in our 
rice mills. Two men stationed, one on each side, 
draw the ore from under the pestles upon plates 
that slope down from the top, and are perforated 
with holes so as to sift the ore as it falls on them. 
The large pieces are thrown back under the pestles. 

After the ore is broken into very small pieces, it is 
put into the mill, mixed with water and ground to an 
impalpable powder. A small quantity of quicksil- 
ver is sometimes mixed with this mass while in the 
mill. From the mills, the ore, ground to a powder | 
and moistened, is conveyed to the patio pa. benefi- 
ciar, the open paved court yard; salt is then ad- 
ded in the proportion of about two pounds to every 
hundred weight of ore. If the mass which is left | 
untouched for several days,heats too rapidly, lime is | 
added, which, the superintendant told us, cools it; | 
ifon the contrary it continues cold, magitstral is 
mixed with it in order to give it the proper temper- 
ature. The magistral is a copper ore, or more 
properly a mixture of pyrites of copper and sul- 
phuretted iron, which is toasted in a furnace, cooled 














gradually, and then reduced to a powder; a small } ployed, and the weekly expenses were seventeen 


quantity of salt is afterwards mixed with it. A | 


smal] quantity of the powdered magistral was put | 
into my hand and water poured uponit. The heat | 


evolved was so great, that I was obliged to throw Expenses of extrac- 
it away instantly ; probably owing to the sulphuric | tion, 


acid acting upon the metals and disengaging heat. 
The next operation is to add quicksilver to the 
mass, commonly six times the quantity it is sup- 
posed the mass contains of silver. This mixture 
of ore ground to a fine powder and moistened, of 
quicksilver, muriate of soda, and the sulphates of 
iron and copper, is made into an amalgam by be- 
ing trodden by mules, which are driven round for 
hours together; or by men, who tread the mass 
with naked feet. We saw both in one mass; 


twelve mules were trotting round up to their fet- | 


locks in the mixture—and in another ten men were 
following each other and treading up to their an- 
kles in it. ‘The superintendant examines the ap- 
pearance of the amalgam from time to time, by 
taking up a litile of it ma wooden bowl, and adds 
either salt, quicksilver, or magistral, as he finds ne- 
cessary to complete the amalgamation. 

This process is repeated every other day until a 
perfect amalgam is made, when it is conveyed into 
large vats filled-with water. In the centre of the 
vat there is an upright shaft, furnished with arms 
and turned by mules, so as to stir up the ore and 
mix it well with the water. It it left to subside, 
and the water is let off gently, carrying with ita 
portion of earth, and leaving the amalgam, which 
is precipitated: this process is repeated until the 
amalgamation is freed from all extraneous matter. 
it is then moulded into triangles, which are placed 


‘ 


We set forth after breakfast to visit a Hacienda | under stout iron recipients of a bell shape, and the 
de Plata, belonging to the Conde de Valenciana, in| mercury is separated by heat, leaving the silver 
the Canada de Marfil. It is a spacious building, | with a small portion ef copper, not enough for the 
divided into three large courts; one for preparing | usual alloy. 





One of the grinding mills, in which quicksilver 


cleaned in my presence, in order to get out the 
amalgam, which is precipitated and lodges in the 
interstices of the stones, with which these mills 
are paved. After the floating mass was removed, 
these stones were scraped and the crevices empti- 
ed. The contents were put into a wooden bowl 
and washed. This amalgam besides silver, con- 
tains a large portion of gold. The ore of the mine 
of Valenciana contains some gold, which unites with 
the quicksilver, and this amalgam being so much 
heavier, is more quickly precipitated. The bars 
of silver made from these cleanings, contain always 
the largest portion of gold, and are kept apart. 

On leaving the court yard, we passed through an 
extensive range of buildings set apart for grana- 
ries, and into two large courts where the horses 
and mules are kept. The whole of this extensive 
building is of stone. When we take into calcula- 
tion the costly works atthese mines, the expensive 
process of separating the precious metals trom the 
ore, the high wages of all the employés, from the ad- 
ministrador to the common labourer, the tax of ten 
per cent. which is paid to the government, and the 
very expensive works undertaken on the slightest 
indication of silver ore, and which are frequently 
pursued with great ardour to the utter ruin of the 
undertakers—we shall find, that the whole profits 
of mining, in New Spain, do not exceed six per 
cent. on the capital employed. A very intelligent 
Spaniard in the capital assured me, that he had 
watched the progress ofthe mines for the last twenty 
years, and kept an account, as accurately as he 
could, of the monies expended in abortive attempts 
to explore new veins, and that he believed every 
dollar coined in New Spain, cost the nation one 
hundred cents. 

In 1803, there were employed, in the mining dis- 
trict of Guanaxuato, five thousand workmen in ex- 
tracting and amalgamating the ore, eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-six mills for grinding the ore, and 
fourteen thousand six hundred and eighteen mules 
kept to turn the malacates and arastres, and to tread 
the masses of amalgam. 

During that period, the mine of Valenciana pro- 
duced twenty-seven thousand dollars a week ; three 
thousand one hundred individuals were then em- 


thousand dollars. 
In 1802, the ore of the mine of Valenciana, sold 
he a eee $1,229,631 


finn aa Th 944,309 
$285,322 Divided among 
the propyietors. 

In nine years this mine yielded . . $13,835,380 
And the expenses of extraction during 

that period were ......-4.-.-. 8,046,063 
$5,789,317 
Taking an average of the whole amount of ore 





| ore contains three or four ounces of silver. The 


marks of gold. 
In thirty-eight years, from 1766 to 1803, the 
mines of Guanaxuato, produced one hundred and 
sixty-five millions of dollars in gold and silver. 
By a table of Humboldt, it appears that the pro- 
duce of the mine of Valenciana was, 








In 1800 In 1801 In 1802 
$1,480,933 $1,393,438 $1,229,631 
Expenses 977,314 991,981 944,309 
$503,619 $401,457 $285,322 


working this mine, it will be sufficient to remark, 
that the wages of miners which were from fifty cents 


amounted annually to ......... . $680,000 
Powder, tallow, wood, leather, steel and 
other materials,............ 220,000 


$900,000 
At that time there were one thousand eight hun- 
dred workmen employed in the interior of the mine 
—and three hundred men, women and children, 
employed without in different ways—making a to- 
tal of two thousand one hundred individuals. The 
direction of the mine to an administrador, who has 
under his orders a miner, two sub-miners, and nine 
master-miners. 
Almost all the ore is brought up as I have before 
remarked, by porters, (Z'enateros) who receive 
twelve and a half cents for every hundred and thir- 
ty-five pounds of ore they bring up. This class of 
workmen cost the proprietors, formerly, five thou- 
sand dollars a week. There are always three tena- 
teros to one blaster. They carry the ore in leather 
sacks, with a band across the head, and bending 
forward they support themselves by a short stick. 
The stairs are at an angle of 45 degrees, and they 
walk zigzag, in order, as they pretend, to breathe 
more freely, by traversing the current of air ob 
liquely, which enters from without. 
It will be seen, by what I have already observed, 
that the state of these mines is deplorable. The 
expenses of working them, have already been pro- 
digiously augmented by the depth of the shafts and 
prolongation of the galleries, and it will require a 
large capital to estabiish forcing pumps to extract 
the water. In many instances, it will be impossi- 
ble to employ steam as the moving power, from the 
great scarcity of fuel. 
I had brought a letter of introduction to a reve- 
rend Padre, who invited us to visit his hacienda. 
We walked out there in the afternoon, and were 
not a little surprised to find it a Hacienda de Plata. 
We passed through a long narrow building, where 
there were about twenty mills at work, into the 
yard, where we found the Father busily engaged su- 
perintending the workmen. He very good-naturedly 
showed us the whole process over again. There 
was no treading at that hour ; that operation ceases 
in every hacienda at two o’clock, but I saw here 
what I had not seen in the morning. Six women 
were seated by as many sloping boards, on each of 
which flowed a small stream of water. A quanti- 
ty of ore was placed on these boards, and the wo- 
men were gently stirring it with their hands, letting 
the water pass slowly off. This process is per- 
formed to prepare the ore for smelting, which is 
only done when it is very rich, or as the miners 
say, when the ores are polvillos ; the inferior sort 
are called azogues. After being washed in this 
way until little but the metal is left, they are ground 
in the manner described, mixed with led ore in 
powder, and the whole melted together in bars. 
The lead is afterwards separated from the silver, 
in a furnace constructed for that purpose. _ The 
quantity of silver extracted by quicksilver, 1s, to 
that extracted in this manner, as three and a half 
toone. While we were talking with the Padre, 
one of his workmen brought hima large lunip of 
amalgam, just extracted from the stomach of a 
mule. The mules that tread the mass, eat the mud 


extracted from these mines, one hundred pounds of | 0M account of the salt it contains, and after death 


they are opened, and a piece of amalgam is gene- 


/mean produce of several years gives six hundred | rally found in the stomach. pe rand — 
‘thousand marks of silver, and sixteen hundred | ten pounds. It was as clean and as bright, as tha 


purified by twenty washings. 

The following account of the personage 
who has attracted so much notice in recent 
Mexican politics, will interest our readers ; 
and lead them to think that Iturbide was 
somewhat prematurely pronounced a Wash- 
ington. 

I was presented to His Majesty this mormag 
On alighting at the gate of the palace, which is an 
extensive and handsome building, we were recelv- 


To form some idea of the enormous expense of | ed by a numerous guard, and then made our way 


up a large stone staircase, lined with centinels, to 
a spacious apartment, where we found a briga- 








to a dollar aday, masons and other workmen, 


dier general stationed to usher us into the presence. 
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The emperor. was in. his cabinet and received us 
with great politeness. Two of his favourites were 
with him. We were all.seated,. and he conversed 
with us for half an hour in an easy unembarrassed 
manner, taking occasion to compliment the United 
States, and our institutions, and to lament that 
they were not suited to the circumstances of his 
country. He modestly insinuated that he had 
yielded very reluctantly to the wishes of the peo- 
ple, but had been compelled to suffer them to place 
the crown upon his head to prevent misrule and 
anarchy. 

He is about five feet ten or eleven inches high, 
stoutly made and well proportioned. {His face is 
oval, and his features are very good except his 
eyes, which were constantly bent on the ground or 
averted. His hair is brown with red whiskers, and 
his complexion fair and ruddy, more like that of a 
German than ofa Spaniard. As you will hear his 
name pronounced differently, let me tell you that 
you must accent equally every syllable, [-tur-bi-de. 
I will not repeat the tales I hear daily of the char- 
acter and conduct of this man. Prior to the late 
successful revolution, he commanded a small force 
in the service of the Royalists, and is accused of 
having been the most cruel and blood-thirsty per- 
secutor of the Patriots, and never to have spared a 
prisoner. His official letters to the viceroy sub- 
stantiate this fact. In the interval between the de- 
feat of the patriot cause and the last revolution, he 
resided in the capital, and in a society not remark- 
able for strict morals, he was distinguished for his 
immorality. His usurpation of the chief authority 
has been the most glaring, and unjustifiable ; and 
his exercise of power arbitrary and tyrannical. 
With a pleasing address and prepossessing exte- 
rior, and by lavish profusion, he has attached the 
officers and soldiers to his person, and so long as 
he possesses the means of paying and rewarding 
them, so long will he maintain himself on the 
throne ; when these fail he will be precipitated 
from it. 


The following sketch is necessary to 
complete the picture of this mushroom 
royalty. 

Paid a yisit this morning to the Prince of the 
Union, the father of the emperor, a respectable 
old man, upwards of eighty years of age. He is 
simple in his manners, and must find his honours 
very burdensome. We were presented at the same 
time to her Imperial Highness, his daughter—a 
plain good sort of a woman, dressed in a dark 
striped calico gown. I could scarcely restrain a 
smile, when I gave her the “tratamiento” (high- 
uess) due to her rank. These people can have no 
idea, how ridiculous this miserable representation 
of royalty appears to a republican. 


The excursions of Mr P. in Mexico and 
the neighborhood, furnished him with a 
great fund of various observation, on the 
condition, manners, and pursuits of the peo- 
ple, and on the appearance of the country, 
to which it would be vain to attempt to do 
justice by any abstract. The chapter on 
Commerce, Manufactures, Revenue, Popu- 
lation, and Military force, will be read with 
interest at the present day, when the revo- 
lution is opening to the commerce of the 
world the sources of Mexican wealth. We 
think our author entirely right in differing 
from Humboldt on the possibility that the 
Mexicans may hereafter undersell us, in 
bread corn, in the markets of the West Indies. 
In addition to the causes mentioned by Mr 
Poinsett, we may add, that whatever suc- 
cess attend the struggle for independence, 
the whole frame of society in Mexico must 
undergo vast improvements, before the pro- 
ducts of her lofty table lands will rival in 


plains of the Genessee Country, has began to 
pour forth, through her canal, into almost 
every market on earth. Mr Poinsett states 
that the coarse cotton cloths of the United 
States are in great demand in Mexico, for 
their superior strength and durability; and 
whenever the tariff of the country is so re- 
vised as to levy a duty on an article in pro- 
portion to its value, the manufactures of 
the United States will become an important 
article of commerce. The native manu- 
factures of Mexico have diminished one 
half during the progress of the revolution, 
and their annual product has sunk from 
eight million dollars, at which it is given 
by Humboldt, to four million. This fact 
shows how different is the character of the 


that of our own revolutionary war. 
manufactures of every kind sprang up with 
great rapidity during the revolutionary 


contest now going on in that country, from | 
Our 
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Senenetlienticnes dentinal 


The Only difference between them is, that the ca- 
cique does not work at all. By a law passed since 
the revolution, they are declared, together with all 
the castes, to be possessed of the same rights as the 
whites. The tribute is abolished: but they will 
be, as a matter of course, subject to the alcabala, 
Or tax on the internal commerce, from which the 

were heretofore exempt. This declaration wi 

produce no alteration in the character of this class 
| of the population, Measures must be taken to ed- 
| ucate them, and lands distributed among them, be- 
_fore they can be considered as forming a part of 

the people of a free government. 

The titled nobility are white Creoles, who, sa- 
| tisfied with the enjoyment of large estates, and with 
| the consideration which their rank and wealth con- 
_fer, seek no other distinction. They are not re- 
| markable for their attainments, or for the strictness 
of their morals. The lawyers, who, in fact, exer- 
cise much more influence over the people, rank 
next to the nobles. They are the younger branches 
of noble houses, or the sons of Europeans, and are 
remarkably shrewd and intelligent. Next in im- 
| portance are the merchants and shop-keepers; for 
| the former are not sufficiently numerous to form a 





struggle, and but for the abundance in | separate class. They are wealthy, and might pos- 
which foreign fabrics were furnished by | 8¢8s influence, but have hitherto taken little part 


our privateers, would even then have reach- 1 the politics of the country—most probably 
_ from the fear of losing their property, which is in 


ed a good degree of maturity. That no _atangible shape. I'he labouring class in the cities 
common obstacles were allowed to check | and towns includes all castes and colours; they are 


the spirit of manufacturing is sufficiently | industrious and orderly, and view with interest 
plain from the first essays at making | what is passing around them. Most of them read; 


nails, which were literally cut by a pair of 
shears out of old iron hoops. 

The general character of the population 
of Mexico may be seen in the following 
extract. 


It is difficult to describe, accurately, a nation 
composed of such various ranks, and of so many 
different castes as that of New Spain. The inost 
important distinction, civil and political, was found- 
ed on the colour of the skin. Here, to be white, 
was to be noble; and the rank of the different casts 
is determined by their nearer or more distant rela- 
tion to the whites ; the last on the scale being the 
direct and unmixed descendants of the Africans or 
Indians. 

The character of the Indian population, which 
exceeds two millions and a half, remains very 
much the same as that of the lower class of natives 
is described to have been at the time of the con- 
quest. The same indolence, the same blind sub- 
mission to their superiors, and the same abject mis- 


| and, in the large cities, papers and pamphlets are 
| hawked about the streets, and sold at a cheap rate 
| to the people. ‘The labouring class in the country 
_ is composed, in the same manner, of different castes. 
| They are sober, industrious, docile, ignorant and 
superstitious; and may be led by their priests, or 
masters, to good or evil. Their apathy has in 
some measure been overcome by the long struggle 
for independence, in which most of them bore a 
part; but they are still under the influence and di- 
rection of the priests. They are merely labourers, 
without any property in the soil; and cannot be 
expected to feel much interest in the preservation 
of civil rights, which so little concern them. The 
last class, unknown as such in a well regutated so- 
ciety, consists of beggars and idlers—drones, that 
| prey upon the community, and who, having nothing 
to lose, are always ready to swell the cry of popu- 
lar ferment, or to lend their aid in favour of impe- 
rial tyranny. The influence of this class, where 
it is numerous, upon the fate of revolutions, has 
always been destructive to liberty. In France, 
they were very numerous; and the atrocities which 








ery are to be remarked. The forms and ceremo- | disgraced that revolution, are, in a great measure, 
nies of their religion are changed, and they are | to be ascribed to this cause. In 


‘ 


lexico, these 


perhaps better pleased with the magnificence of | people have been kept in subjection by the strong 


the catholic rites than with their former mode of | 
worship. They take a childish delight in forming | 
processions, in which they dress themselves most | 


fantastically : and the priests in many parts of the | 


arm of the vice-regal government; but it is to be 
feared, that they will henceforward be found the 
ready tool of every faction. The priests exercise 
unbounded influence over the higher and lower or- 


country have found it necessary to poo Linen - | ders in Mexico; and, with a few honourable ex- 
slic secomnies, ‘They ware appeeised’ Sh tani onenn Menara Coe Sey. Sy BS, 
: ". . et | perhaps, be ogetber correct, to cons er the in- 
cen une _ bY soe ye sete _ page wed ne | fluence of the clergy as confied exclusively to the 
iy lows laitnded-¢s-genevel tam. F va the most | a 7 lower orders > ee, oe pe meng 
; paw aa a very large proportion of the middle class are 
part, they are distributed in villages, on the most pata. 8 a i "aleeaeile, too many, who 
barren and unproductive lands, and arg undes thelr | were educated in the forms of the catholic church 
meee Gal with the odilection of the tribute, a | = eae wi eeaaeed 
tax of about two dollars on each male from ten to 
fifty years of age. Our limits do not permit us to accom- 
The castes, that is to say, the mestizos, descend- pany Mr Poinsett on his return from Mex- 
ants of whites and Indians ; mulattoes, descendants | jag to the coast at Tampico, nor to make 
of whites and negroes; sam $ s of } ; 
Seete; Semen, Seen any use of the valuable historical sketch of 


negroes and Indians—are scattered over the coun- ’ iz" 
try as labourers, or live in the towns as artisans, | the revolution, and documents contained in 
For these, and much inter- 


workmen or beggars. There are some Indians, 
who have accumulated property, and some few of 
the castes may be seen living in comfort and re- 


the Appendix. 
esting and important matter contained in 
the body of the work, at which we have 


spectability, in the cities and in the country ; but 
these instances are rare. From the cacique, or 
Indian magistrate of the village, to the most abject 





not glanced, we must refer to its pages 
themselves, They will,.even to the general 








cheapness those which New York, from the 


of his fellow sufferers, they are indoleat and poor. | reader, reward a perusal; and to those 
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whose inclination or duty inclines them to 
become well acquainted with the rising 
states placed to the south of us on this con- 


tinent, they are indispensable. 





The Recollections of Jotham Anderson, Min- 
ister of the Gospel. Boston. 1824. 12mo. 


pp. 118. 
Our readers will wish us to say no more of 


ublications on controverted topics in the- 
ology, than to state the subjects of which 
they treat, and to estimate their literary 
merits) We cannot enter into a minute 
examination of their arguments, nor at- 
tempt to defend the cause of any party; 
but we will endeavour to promote free and 
humble investigation, fairness and good 
temper, and, as literary reviewers, to ren- 
der to every man his due. . 

It is not necessary for the reader to be- 
lieve that the writer of this book is named 
Jotham Anderson, nor that he is, as he 
tells us, three score and twelve years old; 
but it may be necessary to state, that more 
than a year ago, some one wrote these 
Recollections for the Christian Register, 
and published them weekly in short num- 
bers. They are now collected, and, with 
slight alterations, made into a book. It 
embraces several objects, of which the 

eneral one is stated to be the promotion 
of “ personal religion.” The particulars 
will be disclosed, as we proceed with a reg- 
ular discription of the work. 

Jotham Anderson, a clergyman in a 
country town, is now far advanced in life ; 
and having no children to inherit that por- 
tion of wisdom which he has made his own, 
and that personal character, which, as a 
man, he would love to have perpetuated, he 
has resolved to bequeath to the public 
some important, observations, which he has 
made during his long pilgrimage. His 
father was a clergyman in one of those ob- 
scure country villages, where, sixty years 
ago, a mild sort of Arminian orthodoxy 
was found living in simplicity and in peace. 
The storms and whirlwinds of controversy 
were unknown; their religious atmosphere 
was redolent of social love; they dwelt, 
“every man under his own vine and his 
own fig-tree, having none to molest or make 


them afraid; and he who feared God and | 


kept his commandments, was regarded as 
one who neglected no point of religious du- 
ty. His mother was one of the best of 
Heaven’s best blessings; and her charac- 
ter and instructions form some of his most 
pleasing and most important Recollections. 
They are so happily expressed, that we can- 
not but extract a part of them. 


I cannot remember the time when I had not a 
sense of religion, and a fear of God; and I have 
no doubt that it is owing to my early and habitual 
impressions, which became interwoven in my soul, 
as a part of its very fabric, or constitution, that | 
have enjoyed such quietness and steadfastness 
throughout a Jong pilgrimage. Little do parents 
consider, while they are forming their infants’ 
hearts and characters upon other principles, and 
teaching them to act by other motives, how diffi- 
cult they render a subjection to religious motives 
afterward, and how they subtract from the sum of 
their religious enjoyment! Were a}l mothers like | 





mine, how greatly would the obedience of the 
young christian’s pilgrimage be facilitated, and its 
peace ensured !—I love to dwell on the memory of 
that honoured woman My earliest recollection 
of her is inthe act of ena me to pray,—when 
she every evening took me on her knees, and clasp- 
ing my little hands, made me repeat after her my 
childish petitions. Methinks] still see the beautiful 
expression of her maternal eye, and feel the kiss, 
full of affection and piety, with which she closed 
the service. At such times, she would explain to 
me the purposes of prayer, and teach me to love 
the good Being, who gave me father and mother, 
and made me happy. It was her practice also, to 
seize the moments when my young heart was over- 
flowing with cheerfulness and good will, to remind 
me of the Father above, and direct my gratitude to 
him. Thus his image became associated in my 
thoughts, will all that was gladsome and delightful ; 
with everf*Satifaction and every enjoyment. It 
was mingled with all my remembrances of mater- 
nal fondness; and the love of God grew upon the 
same branch with the love of my parents. I 
sought to please him, I feared to offend tg him, I 
loved to speak of him, and to him, in the innocent 
openness of my young heart, and to regard him, in 
all respects, as I did my parents. Thus there was 
nothing of severity, or gloom, or dread, in my 
early religious feelings. 

There are other parts of the first chap- 
ter equally interesting and valuable; and 
we must here remind our readers that it is 
one of the principal objects of the book, to 
show the importance of adopting this meth- 
od in giving religious instruction to chil- 
dren. We are not quite sure, however, 
that our own feelings on this subject, do 
not make us give the book credit for some- 
thing more than it contains. The salutary 
effects of this method on his own character 
is a theme on which the author dwells in 
all the fulness of gratitude. It will natu- 
rally be asked whether, in describing his 
own religious character, there is no dis- 
play of self-complacency. We answer in 
honesty—there appears a little—though but 
little of this fault. 

His mother died when he was in his 
thirteenth year, and from that time his 
father faithfully discharged the double du- 
ties which devolved upon him. Previous 
fo going college it became necessary to 
teach a school for a short time; and this 
necessity brought a severe trial of the 
strength of his religious character. He 
was exceedingly bashful, knew little of 
society, was thirty miles from home, and 
was expected for the first time to act asa 
man. He found himself in the midst of a 
Calvinistic society in the season of a “ re- 
vival.” The inlesied produced on his 
mind by all the circumstances of the agi- 
tated scene around him, and by the zeal 
displayed for his conversion, is very natu- 
rally portrayed. He was not prepared to 
give a reason for the hope that was in him, 
nor to oppose the doctrines which were 
now declared essential. But before allow- 
ing himself to depart from the doctrines in 
which he now found that he had been edu- 
cated, he resolved to examine the Scrip- 
tures faithfully : and this examination con- 
firmed bis belief in his former opinions. His 
associates, a few excepted, treated him 
coldly, and regarded him with distrust or 
aversion. There were, however, some who 
had hope that he would at some time or other 





be good; and kindness enough to show him 
favour by way of anticipation. 

The object of this part of the book, is to 
show the writer’s views, and the views of 
Unitarians, as a body, in relation to con- 
version, and what are termed “ revivals of 
religion.” It his opinion, and is stated as 
the result of Anderson’s observations, that 
“revivals are attended by more evil than 
good.” Another object of this part of the 
book, is to show that an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the private character of persons 
of different religious sentiments, is the 
most effectual method of preserving the 
mind from bigotted and exclusive senti- 
ments and feelings; this is certainly not 
only true, but a most valuable truth. 

We come now to the college life of Mr 
Anderson. Here his religious principles 
were nearly subjected under the tempta- 
tion of literary eminence. But Heaven— 
never more kind than in inflicting chastise- 
ments—suffered his efforts to overcome his 
health, and reduced him to that state, in 
which, if ever, we value the things which 
regard our eternal welfare. His bodily and 
his mental disease were however both cur- 
ed: and on returning to his studies, he 
learned from experience a most important 
fact,—that the service of the Lord is not 
inconsistent with any thing that can really 
promote even our temporal happiness ; for 
he now performed his tasks with greater 
ease, because uninfluenced by the anxiety 
of personal motives; and actually attained 
to higher literary rank than he before ex- 
pected, without making it the ruling object 
of pursuit. 

After leaving college he prepared for 
the ministry with his father. He was then 
sent twenty miles from home, with a letter 
of introduction to Mr Carverdale, one of 
those venerable clergymen, who, having 
devoted along life to the high and holy 
ofice of turning many to righteousness, 
show in their last days, that the fires of 
eternity are kindled within, and seem al- 
ready to radiate their warmth and living 
light. On the following day Mr Anderson 
preached his first sermon, and Mr Carver- 
dale administered the sacrament, which 
was his last labour, as he died on the fol- 
lowing evening. 

This part of the volume contains the se- 
rious reflections of a young man on com- 
mencing the work of the ministry; de- 
scribes the character of this venerable pa- 
triarch, his instructions to the young min- 
ister, and their influence in after life; the 
manner of his death, and the lively sense 
of his worth manifested by his parishioners. 
In a literary view, these descriptions are 
eminently beautiful We have seldom 
read the expression of any sentiments with 
more pleasure, and never have found our 
minds less willing to admit, that what we 
read was not literally true. We are un- 
willing to abridge these chapters, but we 
have not room to insert them entire, and 
our readers must be satisfied with a short 
extract. The ninth chapter describes 
him admunistering the sacrament of the sup- 
per. 
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It will not be thought surprising that by the scene 
which IT described in the last chapter, Mr Carver- 
dale was entirely exhausted. While the excite- 
ment of the occasion lasted, he looked and spoke 
with almost the animation of youth. But, when 
it was over, he sunk down weak, trembling, and 
nearly fainting. The old cords had been stretch- 
ed more than they could bear, add lost their tone 
for ever. When the people had dispersed, he at- 
tempted to rise from his seat and follow them, but 
was unable. Several of his friends advanced to 
his asssistance. ‘The light is almost burned 
down,” said he, in a voice scarcely audible ; 
“ might it only go out here at the altar, how privi- 
leged I should be.” Some one expressed a hope 
that it might be yet continued for a season to the 
benefit of his church. He shook his head. ‘“ No,” 
said he; “and why should I wish it? It is only a 
flickering, fitful flame. It may brighten a moment 
to-day, but will be dim again to-morrow, and cheer 
no one. No; my poor flock need a vigorous 
flame,—a burning and a shining light. I am wast- 
ed. And if it please my God soon to remove me 
to a place among the stars of the firmament, why 
should I lament, or why should you? For I have 
that hope; I thank God, I have that hope.” 

This he said with frequent interruptions, show- 
ing that his spirit was stirring, though his body was 
weak. He seemed unable to say more, and was 
carried in the arms of his friends to his house, and 
placed in bed. He fell into a sort of sieep, which 
the physician declared to be the prelude of death, 
and which he said it would be useless and cruel to 
disturb by attempting to prolong life. _‘“ The ma- 
chine,” said he, “ is worn out, and will gradually 
come to a stop.” 

He remained in this state, apparently uncon- 
scious of what was passing around him, until I was 
summoned to the afternoon service. In the same 
state I found him on my return. Inthe mean time, 
the report had obtained currency among his par- 
ishioners, that their minister was dying. With af- 
fectionate concern they crowded around his dwell- 
tng, and manifested the strongest sense of his 
worth, and liveliest gratitude for his past services. 
Never have I known eulogy more eloquent than 
that which I read in their tearful eyes, and whisper- 
ing voices, as they stood silently waiting, or anx- 
iously conversing, before the door, and beneath the 
windows. Their sound was distinctly heard in the 
chamber, as I stood with his friends beside his bed. 
it at length seemed to arouse him, and he opened his 
eyes. ‘“ What is this?” said he. 

“The people have come from meeting,” it was 
replied, “and are anxious to know how you do.” 

“They are kind souls,” replied the old minister ; 
and, turning his eyes around as if looking for some 
one, he called me by name. I bent over him, and 
he took my hand. ‘Go to them, my young friend ; 
tell them I thank them for all their fidelity and 
kindness. Carrythemmy last farewell. Bid them 
remember my last instructions; and God bless 
them.” 


I went to the door, and beckoning to the several 
groups, collected them together, and spoke to them 
as L was desired. Whenl returned to the cham- 
ber, the good old man was taking leave of his 
friends, and to each of them giving his blessing. 
ile called for me. He was exhausted, and could 
no more speak audibly. His lips moved, and I 
thought I would have given worlds to know what 
they would utter. After a few moments’ silence, 
he exerted himself again, and we understood him 
to ask that there might be prayers. I kneeled 
down, with his hand still in mine, and commended 
his spirit, in such words as I was able, to the great 
lather of mercy. It was a solemnmoment. There 
was a silence and awe like that of the tomb, inter- 
rupted only by the laborious breathing of the dying 
man, and the low voice of youthful supplication. 
When I had ended, he pressed my hand, but said 
nothing. We feared that he would not speak 
again; but it was permitted us to hear his last 
words distinctly. -For, when something had been 
said respecting the good man’s support in death, 
he spoke out audibly, * THE TESTIMONY OF CON- 





SCIENCE, AND THE MERCY OF Gop.” This 
was his last effort. We stood silently watching for 
his departing breath, when, as the sun was going 
down, its beams forced their way through an open- 
ing amid the branches of the thick trees which 
grew before the windows, and fell full upon his 
face. A smile came over his countenance, and, 
before it had entirely passed away, he ceased to 
breathe. I remembered his conversation on the 
preceding evening, and rejoiced at his quiet depar- 
ture. 

In less than a year after the death of 
Mr Carverdale, Mr Anderson was settled 
in his place. He now began to learn 
now different is the real character of men, 
and especially men of many and fair pro 
fessions, from what youth are accustomed 
to hope and imagine. The persons de- 
scribed in this part of the story, are Mr 
Dunbar and Mr Ellerton,—the former 
claiming to be strictly orthodox, but, in 
fact, an unprincipled hypocrite the latter an 
unassuming, conscientious, intelligent Ari- 
an. Mr Dunbar obtained the entire confi- 
dence of Mr Anderson by his abundant 
attentions, his sanctimonious deportment, 
and his rigid observance of all religious 
customs and ordinances. He hated Mr 
Ellerton, to whom only his real character 
was fully known; and by obscure insinua- 
tions, and at length by open declarations, 
endeavoured to ruin his reputation. This 
had much effect with Mr Anderson, till the 
malignity from which it proceeded betray- 
ed itself by itsextravagance. Mr Dunbar, 
after having proposed that Mr Ellerton 
should be reproved for eating his usual 
meals on fast day, ate so much supper on 
the evening of that day, that he died from 
the surfeit. Our Recollector resolved to 
know more fully the man, whom he had 
shunned on account of slander. 

He had been taught “ to look with hor- 
ror on Arianism, as little better than infi- 
delity, and to take it for granted that there 
could be no religion at heart without the 
worship of the trinity.” After becoming 
acquainted with Mr Ellerton his prejudices 
were removed, and he became confirmed in 
the persuasion “that the great practical 
and vital principles of our religion are com- 
mon to all believers.” A still greater 
change soon followed, for he became him- 
selfan Arian, or rather ascertained that 
he had always been one, without knowing 
it. He supposes that thousands of others, 
and even a large majority of those educat- 
ed in the orthodox faith, are no more truly 
orthodox than he was, though they imagine 
themselves to be so. This assumes too much 
the form of an argument, and too much 
weight is given to it as evidence in favour 
of Unitarian principles. Those of a differ- 
ent faith might just as easily, in exer- 
cising the same sort of charity, say that 
many Unitarians worship the Trinity in 
Unity, although they have not accustomed 
themselves to reflect sufficiently, to make 
their belief definite. 

It is a favorite topic with the writer, that 
the practical effects of Unitarianism are far 
more salutary, than those of Calvinistic 
principles. Its ability to reclaim infidels 
is illustrated in the last two chapters in a 





story of the conversion of Mr Garstone, 
He had been driven to infidelity by the 
stern views of the divine Being presented 
in the doctrines of Calvinism. These were 
rigidly insisted on as the real doctrines of 
the Scriptures, and as he was not led to 
examine for himself, he resorted to the 
conclusion, that the Scriptures were false, 
or that God was a merciless tyrant. He 
chose to believe the former; and, although 
he could never entirely divest his mind of 
his early impressions, he was sufficiently an 
infidel to make himself quite miserable for 
more than twenty years. Our readers 
must know already, that Unitarians believe 
the doctrines of Calvinism to have a power- 
ful tendency to make infidels of literary 
men. This part of the volume assigns 
their reasons for this belief. 

We have now given our readers a gener= 
al view of what is contained in this book. 
We shall have discharged our whole duty 
to them and the writer, when we have 
added that its spirit is highly “liberal,” in 
the Unitarian sense of the term, and that 
the style is uncommonly chaste, perspicu- 
ous, and forcible. We seldom meet a work 
in which the several subjects are sustainer’ 
with so much interest, or in which contro- 


| verted topics are defended in a manner so 


little calculated to excite the bad passions 
of readers. The writer has chosen to in- 
culcate Unitarian sentiments, by exhibiting 
what he believes to be their legitimate, 
practical effects; and by contrasting these 
with the effects of what are termed ortho- 
dox sentiments. This species of argument 
has some advantages over the ordinary 
mode of discussion: it admits less logoma- 
chy ; it regards actual life, instead of spec- 
ulative principles; and it cannot, without 
a degree of indecency which would not be 
tolerated, descend to personal invective, 
and the disgusting scenes of party warfare. 
So far it is well; but, on the other hand, it 
can have little force to change opposing 
opinions, for they who think the writer 
errs, would of course think his picture a 
false one. Nor can it have much power 
over those who are yet undecided; since 
they can only be so far affected by the 
story as they are impressed with a sense of 
its reality. Moreover, itis a weapon which 
is easily used, and may be used by all with 
equal ease. A Calvinist or Hopkinsian, 
who happened to possess our author’s emi- 
nent literary skill, might easily represent 
one Unitarian, proselyted to Orthodoxy and 
thus made good, and another led by what 
would be called his laxity of religious prin- 
ciple, into unqualified sinfulness. 





A Treatise on Crimes and Misdemeanors. 
In two volumes. By William Oldnall 
Russell, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., Barrister 
at Law. First American Edition ; with 
additional Notes of Decisions in the A- 
merican Courts. By Daniel Davis, So- 
liciior General of Massachusetts. Boston, 
1624. 

Ir is now more than a century since Hale 

and Hawkins published their respective 
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treatises on Pleas of the Crown. They 
furnish a full and satisfactory account of the 
provisions of the criminal code of England, 
as it then existed, and of its previous histo- 
ry; and their authority is still unquestion- 
ed. During the lapse of a century, how- 
ever, the code has been much enlarged by 
penal statutes, and modified and explained 
by innumerable judicial decisions. Man 

of these decisions existed, till of late, only 


in manuscript, and the published statutes | 


and cases were scattered through many 
volumes, and interspersed with much other 
matter. 
work now before us, something had been 
done to facilitate the researches of the 
student of criminal law in its various 
branches. Foster had published his valua- 
ble treatise on the subjects of Treason and 
Homicide ; Leach’s collection of cases was 
a very useful work; and the additions to 
Hawkins, in the late editions, were ser- 
viceable as notes and references, but did 
not give that full and satisfactory informa- 
tion which was required. The treatise of 
oir Edward Hyde East, which was publish- 
ed, in two volumes, in 1803, is excellent in 
its plan and arrangement; and if that plan 
had been completed, it would probably 
have superseded the necessity of the pre- 
sent work. But it was not completed, and 
in that treatise, as it now exists, many in- 
dictable offences are wholly unnoticed. A 
publication, therefore, which should com- 
prise, in an elementary and systematic 
form, the substance of the law of crimes 


and misdemeanors, as it is contained in the | 


works of Hale,Hawkins, Foster,Blackstone, 
East, and Leach, together with the modern 
statutes and important decided cases from 


the printed and manuscript reports, was | 
required by the profession; and Mr Russell | 


has attempted,—we think successfully,—to 
satisfy the requisition. 

Mr Russell informs us, in his preface, 
that he has endeavoured, in his treatise, 
** to dispose, in an appropriate arrangement, 
the principles of the common law, the 
statutes, and the decided cases relating to 
every offence which may be made the sub- 
ject of prosecution by indictment, except 
only that of High Treason.” This crime 
was excluded from his plan, not only by the 
great additional space which the proper 
discussion of that important subject would 
have occupied, but because prosecutions 
for that crime are not frequent, and are 
always so conducted as to give sufficient 
time to consult the highest authorities. 
The work is divided into five books, and 


subdivided into one hundred and four chap- | 


ters. Each book,—except the first, which 
isofa preliminary nature,—is devoted to 
the consideration of a distinct class of what 
may be considered kindred offences; and 
each chapter to a particular offence be- 
longing to that class. The first book treats 
“ Of persons capable of committing crimes, 
of principals and accessories, and of indict- 
able offences.” The law upon these sub- 
jects is stated and explained briefly, but in 
a manner very perspicuous and satisiactory. 


of this work is judicious, and well calculat- 
ed to facilitate the acquisition of a correct 
understanding of its various and complicat- 
ed subjects. ‘The respective chapters gen- 





nitude. There are, indeed, some atrocious 
violations of human laws which require a 
correspondent severity of punishment; but 
who, at the present day will deny, that 





erally commence with a definition and de- 
scription of the particular offence proposed 
for consideration, and a statement of the 
principles of the Common law upon the sub- 
ject. The statute provisions in relation to 
the same offence are then recited,—gene- 
rally in the words of the statute,—and these 
are followed by a statement of judicial con- 











Before the publication of the | 


structions and decisions. In the conclusion 
of the several chapters, points in relation 
to evidence, and the competency of wit- 
nesses, which apply more immediately to 
| the particular offence, are occasionally in- 
| troduced. Some useful information in re- 
‘lation to doubtful points, and to matters of 
practice which were not embraced by the 
general design of the work, may be found 
_in the notes at the bottom of the pages. 
| Mr Russell’s object, in the present pub- 
| lication, being simply to exhibit, in a con- 
nected view, the Criminal law of England 
as it is, and not as it ought to be,—to ex- 
plain its principles and provisions, and not 
| to discuss its merits or defects; he has not 
indulged in any theoretical speculations, or 
_conjectural constructions. He confines 
himself within the limits of established prin- 
ciples and decided cases; and he fortifies 
all his important positions by an array of 
standard authorities, which seem to render 
them impregnable. His statements are 
brief, but sufficiently full for all ordinary 
purposes, and whenever more extensive in- 
formation than his text affords may be re- 
quired on any subject, his marginal refer- 
ences will point out the sources whence 
that iniormation may be derived. 

It is the fault of the legislators of Eng- 
land, and not of Mr Russell, that the code, 
which his work contains, is cruel and san- 

guinary. That such is its character, cannot 
_be doubted or concealed. It has, indeed, 
no secret tribunals like the inquisition ; 
and employs no tortures to wring from its 
victims a confession of guilt. Its great and 
revolting defect, is a total disregard of pro- 
portion between crimes and punishments. 
By the established law of England, “ the 
cutting of a twig, and the assassination of 
a parent; breaking a fish-pond, and poi- 
soning a whole family, or murdering them 
in their sleep; filing a silver shilling for the 
sake of gain, and waging a war of exter- 
mination against the government of the 
country, all incur the same penalties; and 
two hundred different actions, many not de- 
serving the name of offences, are punisha- 
ble by death.” It may be true in theology 
that every sin is aninfinite evil, and merits 
| infinite punishment; but surely the maxim 
| has no application to human governments 
_and laws. Human legislators are frail, and 
their laws are imperfect; human tribunals 
/are fallible, and may misapply the laws; 
but however perfect may be the laws, and 
‘however impartial and enlightened their 
administration, still they are conversant 
about the transient and temporal affairs of 


The general arrangement of the maiter | earth, and many of them of no great mag- 


‘there are also transgressions so trifling as 
barely to justify the slightest penal visita- 
tions? To confound these extremes, and 
all their intermediate gradations; and to 
annex the penalty of death to offences in 
each class, is a prostitution of principle, a 
perversion of justice, and a violation of the 
rights of humanity, which never ought to 
be endured. This defect exists, in the 
criminal code of England, to a degree 
which may well excite astonishment and 
regret. Her philanthropists and civilians 
perceive and deplore it, and to their en- 
lightened and humane exertions we leave 
the labour and the glory of effecting an 
amelioration. 

In preparing for publication the Ameri- 
can edition of the work now under review, 
Mr Davis has performed an acceptable ser- 
vice to the members of his profession. In 
this edition, thirty-five whole chapters, and 
parts of several others of the original work, 
which have no direct or important applica- 
tion to the jurisprudence of this country, 
have been omitted; as for instance, the nu- 
merous English Statutes, the provisions of 
which being altogether local, of course, re- 
late to subjects foreign to the administra- 
tion of justice in the American Courts. 
Considerable matter is still retained which 
will be of little use to the profession in 
America, but it is so interwoven with other 
matters of importance, that it could not be 
omitted without injury to the residue. 

Considerable additional matter is fur- 


decisions collected from the American Re- 
ports, and references to American Statutes. 
A digest of those decisions, and in some of 
them, the ground and principles upon which 
they are founded, are also given. These 
omissions and additions will greatly aid the 
enquiries of the student, and relieve the 
members of the profession from much la- 
bour in their researches. The former will 
find, in this work, less to wnlearn, and the 
latter more to facilitate his investigations, 
than in any other publication of the kind 
now extant. We were about to enjoin it 
upon every lawyer to purchase it for his 
library, but we find, upon a blank leaf at 
the beginning, a pencil-mark of $12,00, 
and we fear, that, in these times of profes- 
sional dearth and depression, our injunction 
would be disregarded. 

We had intended to make some remarks 
upon the subject of the criminal jurispru- 
dence of the United States, but we are ad- 
monished that it is time to conclude. We 
will, therefore, close this article by citing, 
from the book before us, a single passage ; 
less by way of specimen than of warning. 
It contains a wise provision of law for our 
own special protection and encouragement 
as reviewers. 


A publication commenting upon a literary work, 
exposing its follies and errors, and holding up the 
author to ridicule, will not be deemed a libel, pro- 
vided such comment does not exceed the limits of 
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fair and candid criticism, by attacking the charac- 
ter of the writer unconnected with bis publication. 

We take it for granted, that our extract- 
ing this passage will be considered fair no- 
tice, that we shall claim the protection of 
this salutary provision of the common law, 
whenever presumptuous “follies and er- 
rors,” in the form of a literary production, 
shall obtrude themselves upon us. 





— 


Sketch of Connecticut, forty years since 
Hartford, 1824. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 278. 


Tuis little work must not be regarded as a 
novel, or a tale. It has but little story ; 
hardly enough indeed to connect its differ- 
ent parts; but it is a series, or, rather, a 
collection of sketches, illustrative of the 
principles and habits which prevailed in 
Connecticut some years since; and exhib- 
iting, not only the character and manners 
of the people who inhabited that beautiful 
country, but its appearance, and natural 
or artificial peculiarities. None of these 
sketches are bad, and many of them are 
strikingly exact, and very interesting. The 
story, such as it is, is very easily told. 

In the town of N + dwelt the princi- 
pal character of the work, who is spoken of 
as Madame L ——. Sheis far advanced in 
years, a widow, and childless; but has all 
the comfort which can be derived from 
the exercise of the highest virtues, and 
from a wise stewardship of a large fortune. 
Her house and family, and domestic econ- 
omy, and social habits, are all minutely de- 
scribed. Near her reside the remains of a 
powerful tribe of Indians, and the account 
of their customs and traditions forms an in- 
teresting portion of the volume. With 
facts, some fictions, as we suppose, are min- 
gled. In relating some occurrences which 
took place among this now degraded and 
miserable people, much power both of pa- 
thos and of eloquence, is exhibited. The 
style is, throughout, eminently good, though 
not remarkable for uncommon power or 
Jiveliness. It is chaste and correct; sel- 
dom aiming at high elevation, and yet more 
seldom disfigured by false ornaments. We 
must indeed say of the whole work, that it 
gives distinct and continual indication of 
an accomplished and disciplined mind, Its 
great fault,—and it isa great one,—is the 
want of a story of sufficient interest to 
awake the curiosity, and to sustain the at- 
tention of the reader. Its great merit is 
the fidelity and vividness with which many 
interesting sketches are drawn. 

We would willingly make many extracts 
from this volume, not only that our readers 
might judge for themselves of its character, 
but because we could hardly put upon our 
pages any thing which would entertain 
them better;—but we hardly know what 
to select. The following view of the inte- 
rior of a farm-house upon on estate belong- 
ing to Madame L——, and of its inhabit- 
ants, is as pleasing to us, as a finely execut- 
ed picture. All who are, or ever were, con- 
versant with the yeomanry of our country, 
and at home in their dwellings, will recog- 
nise its accuracy. 








It was a long, low unpainted house, with narrow 
casements, situated about half a mile from the main 
road. Near it was a substantial barn, surrounded 
by a large yard, where a number of animals assem- 
bled exhibited an appearance of comfort, which de- 
noted at once a kind and careful master. Cuffee 
alighting, removed the bars, which formed, or ra- 
ther obstructed, the rustic entrance to the demesne ; 
and then addressed a few soothing words to his 
horse. who advanced his head, and bent down his 
quivering ear, as if the sounds of the human voice 
were either comprehended, or beloved. 

As Madam L entered she heard, in the clat- 
tering of knives and forks, the reason, why she was 
not as usual welcomed at the door. Unwilling to 
interrupt the refection of the family, she took a 
seat unobserved. She found hersejf in the best 
room in the mansion, but to this the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring villages would assign, neither the 
name of “ parlour, hall, or drawing-room,” avoid- 
ing the example of their city acquaintance, as the 
ancient reformers did the abominations of the 
Church of Rome. Adhering to their habits of pre- 
cision as tenaciously as to their ideas of simplicity, 
they gave to this most honourable room, an appel- 
lation derived from its bearing upon the cardinal 
points. The one under present consideration, be- 
ing visited by the latest beams of the setting sun, 
and the first breathings of the summer breeze, was 
denominated the “ south-west room.” As the fur- 
niture of this best apartment of Farmer Larkin may 
serve as a sample of the interior of most of the 
Sanctum Sanctorums of the better sort of agricul- 
turists at that early period, it may be well to add 
a brief description. 

The bed, an indispensable appendage, was with- 
out either curtains or high posts, and decorated 
with a new woollen coverlet, where the colour oi 
red gorgeously predominated over the white and 
green, with which it was intermingled. So smalla 
space did it occupy, that if, like Og, king of Ba- 
shan, whose gigantic height was predicated from 
his bedstead of nine cubits, the size of our farmers 
should have been estimated by the dimensions of 
their places of repose, posterity would do them im- 
mense injustice. 

A buffet, or corner-cupboard, was a conspicuous 
article, in which were arranged a set of bright pew- 
ter plates, some red and white cups and saucers, 
not much larger than what now belong to a doll’s 
equipage, and a pyramidal block-tin tea-pot. The 
lower compartment of this repository, which was 
protected by a door, furnished a receptacle for the 
Sabbath-day hats and bonnets of the children, each 
occupying its own place upon the shelves. In the 
vicinity was what was denominated “a chist 0’ 
draws,’ namely, a capacious vault of stained pine, 
which, opening like a chest, contained the better 
part of the wardrobe of the master and mistress of 
the family; while, beneath, space was left for two 
or three drawers, devoted to the accommodation of 
the elder children. But the master-piece of finery 
was a tea-table, which, elevating its round disk per- 
pendicularly, evinced that it was more for show 
than use. 

Its surface displayed a commendable lustre, pro- 
tected by a penal statute from the fingers of the chil- 
dren. But an unruly kitten used to take delight in 
viewing, on the lower extremity of that polished 
orb, a reflection of her own round face, and formi- 
dable whiskers. Unhappily mistaking the appear- 
ance of these for an adversary, she imprinted 
thereon the marks of her claws, too deeply for all 
the efforts of the good housewife to efface, and soon 
after expiated her crime upon the scaffold. A 
looking-glass, much smaller than the broad expan- 
sion of the Farmer's face, hung against the roughly 
plastered, yet unsullied wall. A few high, strait- 
vacked chairs, and a pair of small andirons nicely 
blacked, whose heads bore a rude resemblance to 
the “ human form divine,” completed the inventory 
of goods and chattels. Over the low, wide fire- 
place, hung in a black frame, without the superfluity 
of a glass, the family record, legibly penned, with a 
a very considerately left for future additions. 

he apartment had an air of neatness, beyond what 
was then generally observed in the houses of those 
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who made the dairy, and spinning-wheel, the prime 
objects,of-attention. The white floor was carefully 
sanded, and at each door a broad mat, made of the 
husks of the Indian corn, claimed tribute from the 
feet of those who entered. Where Madam L—— 
was seated, she had a full view of the family, sur- 
rounding their peaceful board, and so cordially en- 
gaged in doing justice to its viands, that not a ginincé 
wandered to the spot which she occupied. 

The table, covered with a coarse white cloth, 
bore at the head a large supply of boiled beef and 
pork, served up in a huge dish of glazed ware, of a 
form between platter and bowl, though it probably 
would rank with the latter genus. A mass of very 
fine cabbage appeared in the same reservoir, like a 
broad, emerald islet, flanked with parsnips and tur- 
nips, the favourite “long and short saace” of the 
day. At the bottom of the board was an enormous 
pudding of Indian meal, supported by its legitimate 
concomitants, a plate of butter, and jug of molas- 
es. Four brown mugs of cider, divided into equal 
compartments the quadrangle of the board, and the 
wooden trenchers, which each one manfully main- 
tained, were perfectly clean and comfortable. 

Farmer Larkin, and his wife, not deeming it a 
point of etiquette to separate as far as the limits of 
the table would permit, shared together the post of 
honor by the dish of meat. At the left hand of the 
father, sat his youngest son, and at the right hand 
of her mother, her youngest daughter. Thus the 
male line, beginning at Jehu, and touching every 
one according to his age, passed over the heads of 
Timothy and Jehoikim, ending in Amariah, the 
nephew, and would-be Methodist. On the other 
hand, the female line, fromthe mother, who held in 
her lap the chubbed Tryphosa, passed with geomet- 
rical precision through the spaces allotted to Try- 
phena, Keziah, Roxey and Reuey, terminating with 
buxom Molly. She was indeed a damsel of formi- 
dable size, but of just proportions, and employed 
her brawny arm, in cutting slices from a large loaf 
of brown bread, which she distributed with great 
exactness by each trencher, as soon as her father 
had stocked it with meat, and her mother garnished 
it with vegetables. There was something pleas- 
ing in the sight of so many healthy and cheerful 
faces, and in the domestic order which evidently 
prevailed. ‘ 


Those of our readers who happen live in 
our “river towns,” will acknowledg» the 
exactness of the following representation. 
It will be remembered that it is particularly 
applied to the country watered by the many 
streams which empty themselves into the 
Connecticut. 


It was one of those fine mornings, in whicha 
softer season makes its first effectual resistance 
against the lingering claims of winter ; like a bux- 
om infant springing from the arms of a wrinkled 
dame, whose caresses chil] it. Still the influence 
of the Sire of Storms was perceptible. The small 
streams moved but torpidly, between margins of 
ice, or beneath a thin veil which might have hidden 
their progress, had it not been revealed by a cold, 
subterranean murmuring. Over the larger rivers 
smal] buats were seen gliding, while their cheerful 
navigators repelled with long poles those masses of 
ice which essayed too near an approach; or sup- 
porting themselves on their slippery surface, col- 
lected the drift-wood which adhered to them. Other 
labourers were busily employed in replacing bridges, 
which the swollen waters bad injured or destroyed; 
for seldom did the spring-tide floods pass N——, but 
the faces of the inhabitants gathered gloom from 
the prospect of an additional weight of taxation. 
While the solitary amateur admired the wrath of 
the resounding streams, the richer, and less roman- 
tic burgher would calculate the cost, like Marlow 
in the well-furnished inn, apprehending, ‘* how hor- 
ridly a fine side-board, and marble chimney-piece 
would swell the reckoning.” But the labourers, 
who had nothing to pay, and foresaw gain from be- 
ing employed about broken bridges, and dilapidated 
fences, contented themselves with lamenting, in @ 
less rueful tone, the evils of their almost insular 
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situation. Considerable loss and suffering had fre- 
quently been sustained in the southern extreme of 
the town, which occupied the ground at the junc- 
tion of the two principal rivers. These waters, 
when swollen by dissolving snows, and the increas- 
ed revenue of their tributaries, came rushing down 
with great power. Inundated streets, merchants 
lamenting the loss of their goods, and sometimes of 
the warehouses which contained them; or millers 
gazing with uplifted hands after their floating fab- 
rics, attested the ravages of the triumphant flood. 


Here and there, the sharp eaves of a fisherman’s | 


hut, or the upper story of some building of larger 
dimensions would rise above the encompassing ele- 
ment; while the boats employed to take from their 
windows the sick, or the softer sex, encountered 
continual obstacles from trees partly immersed, and 
fences planted like chevaux de frise, beneath the 
treacherous waters. 

Occasionally, a bridge from some neighbouring 
town has been borne along, a reluctant visiter; in 
one instance a structure of this sort glided by, dis- 
playing in unbroken majesty a toll-gate, upon 
whose topmost bar, a red-winged cockerel was 
perched. Having evinced his fidelity to his favour- 
ite roost, by adhering to it during all the shocks of 
its midnight disruption, morn beheld the undaunted 
bird, clapping his wings as he passed the town, and 
sending forth shrill notes of triumph, from excite- 
ment at his extraordinary voyage of discovery. 

Once, an infant, in his cradle-ark, suddenly wash- 
ed from the cabin of his slumbering parents, glided 
over the bosom of the pitiless surge. He was res- 
cued—not by the daughter of Pharoah, and her 
maidens, but by the father urging on his light boat 
with eager strokes, while the mother, not standing 
“ among the flags by the river's brink,” but wading 
unconsciously into the cold, slippery channel, re- 
ceived with extended arms, the babe smiling as he 
awoke. 


The following extract is of a different | 


description. Oriana, a young English wo- 
man, follows her husband, an English offi- 
cer, to this country; he is slain in battle; 
she is taken prisoner by the Indians, and 
doomed to a death of agony. She is rescu- 
ed by an Indian Chief, who adopts her as 


his daughter; she afterwards goes with her | 


protector and abides with him in the vil- 
lage near Madame L——, until she falls a 
victim to consumption. The death scene 
is thus described. 


Exhausted in body, but confirmed in faith, Oria- 
na wasted her dissolution. Such was the wasting 
of her frame, that she seemed reduced to a spiritual 
essence, trembling, and ready to be exhaled. Eve- 
ry pure morning, she desired the casement to be 
thrown open, that the fresh air might visit her. 
But at length, this, from an occasional gratification 
became an object of frequent necessity, to aid labo- 
rious respiration. ‘The couch, which she had been 
resolute in leaving while her strength permitted, 
was now her constant refuge. The febrile symp- 
toms of that terrible disease, which delights to prey 
on the most fair and excellent, gradually disappear- 
ed; but debility increased toan almost insupporta- 
ble degree. 
face, and seemed to indicate that the bitterness of 
death had already passed. The irritation of pain, 
which had marked her features, subsided into tran- 
quil loveliness, which sometimes brightened into 
joy, as one who éelt that, “redemption draweth 
nigh.” One night, sleep had not visited her eyes ; 
for, whenever her sense began to be lulled into 
transient repose, the spirit in its extasy seemed to 
revolt against such oppression, desirous to escape 
to that region, where it should slumber no more, 
through fuiness of bliss. 

Cailing to her bedside, at the dawn of morning, 
the old warrior, for her mother for several nights 
had watched beside her, she said— 

RB aisle thou, Father, that I am about to leave 
ce? 


Smiles now constantly sat upon her | 


I 


| Fixing his keen glance upon her for a moment, 
and kneeling at her side, he answered— 

‘I know it, my daughter. Thy blue eye hath 
already the light of that sky to which thou art as- 
cending. Thy brow hath the smile of the angels 
| who wait for thee.’ 

Martha covered her face with her hands, and 
‘hid it on the couch, fearful lest she might see agony 

in one so beloved. Yet she fixed on that pallid 
/countenance another long, tender gaze, as the ex- 
| piring voice said— 
| ‘I go, where is no shade of complexion—no 
trace of sorrow. I go tomeet my parents, who 

died in faith; my Edward, whose trust was in his 

Redeemer. I shall see thy daughter, and she will 
be my sister, where all islove. Father! Mother! 
that God, whom you have learned to worship, 
whose spirit dwells in your hearts, guide you thith- 
er also.’ 

Extending to each a hand, cold as marble, she 
said— 

‘| was a stranger, and ye took me in; sick, and 
jye ministered unto me. And now go I unto Him, 
who hath said, “ The merciful shall obtain mercy.’” 

They felt that the chilling clasp of her fingers re- 
laxed, and saw that her lips moved inaudibly. 
They knew that she was addressing Him, who was 
taking her unto himself. A smile not to be described 
passed, like a gleam of sunshine, over her counte- 
nance; andthey heard the words “ joy unspeaka- 
, ble, and full of glory.” Something more was 
‘breathed in the faintest utterance, but she closed 
| not the sentence—it was finished in Heaven. 











Charles Ashton ; the Boy that would be a 

Soldier. Boston, 1823. 12mo. pp. 108. 
The Factory Girl. By the author of “ Fil- 
| ial Affection,” “James Talbot,” &ec. 


Second Edition. Boston, 1824. 12mo. 
pp. 105. ° 


WE put the titles of these books together, 
and notice them in one article, because 
they strictly belong to one class. They 
are—like others of similar size and literary 
character which the press is now perpetu- 
‘ally pouring forth—intended solely to do 


' 


good, Talents of the first order are brought 
to this work. The first of these little works 
‘is beautifully written; the style is never 
'ambitious,—never elaborate. ‘The writer 
knows that studied eioquence would be 
wholly out of place, and he never leaves 
his forward path in search of glittering or- 
/naments, but spontaneous flowers spring up 
around him, and he has too good a taste 
not to cuil the fairest and sweetest. The 
story of Charles Ashton is extremely sim- 
ple. He is the son of a clergyman who 
had a small parish in the interior of Eng- 
land; a man of much worth, piety, and 
learning, but of narrow income. His boy 
‘was educated well, and promised well, both 
in respect of intellect and morals; but un- 
happily, he was desirous, indeed determin- 
| ed to become a soldier. A good part of his 
‘enthusiasm for the profession of war, arose 
from his loye and reverence to the charac- 
ter of Washington. His father’s efforts to 
give him more Correct impressions upon 
this subject, though strenuous, were fruit- 
less; he tried in vain to persuade his son 
that Washington was a good man, not be- 





of it, and that he would have been, perhaps, 
» better man had he never been a soldier. 
At length his father promised that his wish- 








es should be gratified. But sogn after- 
16 , 


wards, the vice, and wretchedness, and 
miserable death of a vagabond soldier, 
whom Mr Ashton made to relate to his son 
the vicisitudes of sin and suffering which 
composed his life, considerably weakened 
the determination of Charles ; and the good 
work was finally accomplished by the his- 
tory which a Colonel Gordon gave hii of 
his earlier days. He was living in honour- 
able retirement, broken down by the dis- 
eases and debility of a shattered and ex- 
hausted frame ; but he had been active in 
his profession, had passed with honour 
through its gradations of rank, and had 
brought with him, to cheer his retirement, 
wealth and fame. He well knew all the 
business of war, and all its character, and 
he spoke upon the subject plainly and tru- 
ly. This cured Charles effectually ; and 
he soon felt that it was neither his duty 
nor his inclination to contribute his mite of 
effort to the savage and brutalizing work 
of war. 

In point of literary merit, the “ Factory 
Girl” is decidedly inferior to “ Charles Ash- 
ton.” The story, however, is calculated to 
interest those for whom it is intended, and 
not only to interest, but to profit them. 
Mary, the Factory girl, is poor and friend- 
less, but well instructed in the principles of 
| piety and of virtue, and habituated to re- 
gard them as of infinite value. She lives 
‘in a village where a large manufactory has 
been established, and works in the mill for 
some time. She passes through much 
temptation and distress, but constantly pre- 
fers her principles to her wishes, until at 
length her duty and her inclination be- 
come‘ one, and her efforts and sacrifices 
are rewarded by prosperity. 





IE Ie a LTE OLD 
MISCELLANY: 








NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


WE are about to speak of a book,—a 
new, an interesting, and an important book, 
—and have some doubts whether we may 
not better call this article a review at 
once, and instruct our printers to arrange 
it accordingly. But we shall not do so, for 
many reasons, the best and readiest of 
which, is, that we are not going to make a 
review. 

The XLIVth number of the North Amer- 
ican, just published, is an excellent num- 
ber, and contains many articles written 
with ability, and filled with valuable knowl- 
edge. We think it well worthy of its Editor, 
and of those who are understood to have 
‘helped him make it, and that it is calculated 
‘to sustain the reputation, and, we trust, to 
extend the circulation of che work ; and this 





is all we have to say about its general mer- 
its. 
| specting which we propose to be somewhat 
| more particular. 
cause he was a soldier, but rather in spite | Faux’s Travels, and the London Quarterly 


There is, however, one article, re- 
We mean that upon 


Review. 

First, for the facts, whereon we would 
hang a remark or two. Mr W. Faux, an 
English Farmer, took occasion to come 
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across the waters to look after certain real 
estate in South Carolina, which some one, 
in some way related to his mother, had giv- 
en him some sort of interest in. He tarri- 
ed awhile in this barbarous land, and then 
returned to Somersetshire. Having profit- 
ed exceedingly by his foreign travel, he 
concluded, in pure love to his countrymen, 


to make a book. Accordingly he prepares | 
his octavo, but sinks the Carolina agency, | 
and so far forgets what he came for, as to” 


announce in his title page, that his ] journey 
was “principally undertaken to ascertain 


the condition and prospects of British emi- | 


grants.” This book is an unbroken tissue 
of villanous falsehood. 
justice to say, that he appears to have tried 
hard to believe all the ill he could, and no 
doubt really did believe some things, which 
any one less candid than we, might consider 
wholly beyond the reach of any possible 
credulity. Mr Gifford, editor and autocrat 
of the London Quarterly Review, laid hold 
of this very excellent and valuable work, 
and in an elaborate article, did his ut- 
most so to use the materials which Mr 


Faux supplied, as to cast the most unquali- | 


fied discredit, nay, the foulest infamy upon 
our national character. We have no room 
—and no disposition—for periphrasis, and 
therefore say at once what we would have 
understood. 
endeavours to vilify this country, utterly 
disregarded every principle of politeness, 
decency, and veracity. If we knew any 
words which would express this fact more 
distinctly, we would use them, and we 


refer either to Mr Gifford’s Review, or | 


to the Review of that Review in the North 
American, certain that any honest man 
would find in either article, direct and pos- 
itive proof of the truth of our allegation. 
The London Quarterly 
here, but the article on Faux was omitted, 
because Mr Law of Washington threatened 
Messrs Wells & Lilly with a prosecution, 
if they reprinted in this country the libel 
upon him, which that Review contained. 
We approach to the end of our statement ; 
the last North American contains an ar- 
ticle upon Faux and his reviewer, treating 
them both with great, and with equal jus- 
tice, severity, and ability. We have heard 
many comments on this article, and some 
whose opinions we, in the main, respect, 
have said that its severity if not unmerited, 
was unwise. 
the North American takes, in this article, 
is new, and is worthy of some examination 
on that account. 

In the first place let it be distinctly un- 
derstood, that it forms no part of the object 
of the writer of this article to vilify Eng- 
land. He speaks of that country, of its 
institutions, its habits, and its whole char- 
acter, with, as we believe, exact truth; and 
we believe it, because all the facts which 
he mentions are of common notoriety, or 
rest upon unquestionable authorities, which 
Ae cites ; and the inferences which he draws 
from them, and from the general condition 
of things there, are simple and obvious. 
True it is, that he does state some things 


thing English ; 





We do him the’ 


Mr Gitlord, in his strenuous | 


was republished | 


Moreover, the course which | 


‘ripened there to a monstrous maturity, far. 
| beyond any thing attempted or imagined in 
this country. But it is equally evident, 
that he attributes these things to the true 


treme poverty of one class, and the enor- 
mous wealth of another, to the intolerable 
severity of the public burthens, to the un- 


by exact adherence to truth. 


cause ; as, to the contrast between the ex- 


happy circumstance, that almost every. 


change of trade or fashion, exposes numer- 
ous bodies to the misery and temptation of 
resourceless poverty. ‘But is all this pe- 
culiarly disgraceful to England? If it be 


so, 1s he who asserts it, an unprincipled | 
slanderer of a great nation? No; he only | 


asserts that, while human nature is there 
what it is elsewhere, the temptations which 
grow out of her eminent prosperity and 
social activity, bear, in their strength and 
their number, some proportion to the effi- 
ciency and fertility of the causes which 
produce them. Now, what is this, but the ob- 
vious and unavoidable truth ? And England, 
or Englishmen, have no more right to be 
offended with it, than we should have to be 
very angry at a fair exposition of the sins 
and follies which form a part of our na- 
tional character. It would be just as ab- 
surd to doubt, that within the social mass 
_of England, principles of evil are most ac- 
tively at work, as it would be unfair to deny 
the energy and excellence of many valua- 
‘ble institutions and national habits. We 
must be permitted to quote a pargraph 
from the article in question, which refers 
particularly to this subject. 


| For his country, the country of our fathers, we 
entertain the tenderest sentiments of respect and 
veneration. The memory of the great and good 
men, the countrymen of our ancestors, is dear to 
‘us in the next degree to that of those, whom we 
, honor and love at home. In the English constitu- 
| tion we see some things, in the state of society and 
condition of the arts in England, we see much to 
admire and to emulate. We also see monstrous 
defects, enormous contrasts, institutions most per- 
nicious, customs and practices corrupt beyond the 
example of imperial Rome, and an excess of pri- 
_vate profligacy, in proportion to the excess of 
wealth and the vehemence of temptation. There 
exists in England a maturity of vice as unquestion- 
ed as the maturity in wealth and art; and there 


country, as far beyond the measure of vice in Amer 

ica, as the Duke of Bedford’s income is beyond that 
of our richest landed proprietors. From this indu- 
bitable state of things, it is plain that it merits a lit- 
tle hesitation, on the part of our colleague of the 
Quarterly, whether he will pursue this coatest ; and 


are enormities of no unfrequent occurrence in that | 


| provoke the exposition of the abuses in his country | 
| by presses, beyond the reach of the ‘ Bridge street | 


Association.’ It merits consideration whether he 
| will do all, that can be done by a literary journal 


ommanding inf > i itte 
| » Baise rep oied Wil Ad Be Bd waren | publications like the Quarterly Review; and it is 


| ists in this country. 


But it may be objected, that, supposing 
all this to be true, and to be no more than 
can be said with due honesty and candour, 
yet there exists no good reason for saying 





it. Now, it is one question whether such a 


which do not altogether bear a testimony | course would be a wise one, if it were pur- 
of praise to the pure excellence of every | sued, as a system of national recrimination, 
true it is, he does assert, If the best intellect of Great Britain used 
and show too, not only that there is much! all the facilities afforded by its literature to 
bad taste, aid many foolish habits, in that | defame us, it might be a question how wise 
fine country, but that vice aud villany have | | 


it would be to rise in wrath and hurl back 
foul reproach and obloquy, with no regard 
to any other restraint than that imposed 
But the 
case is not such an one as this. Gladly and 
sincerely do we believe, that the scholars 
and the gentlemen in England are disposed 
to think of us as they should. They breathe 
a different element from us. The kingly 
name and office is with them the very es- 
sence and abstract of all grandeur and 
power. All authority and all honours em- 
anate from him; the very law of the land 
does not suppose that he can do wrong, and 
the subject of the crown can have no words 
and no thoughts for greatness beyond that 
which appertains to royalty. Their lords, 
perhaps their cradled lords, who must be 
visited with almost bended knee and signs 
of worship, whose attendant men and wo- 
men must stand round with reverential 
awe, While [Tlis Grace, the Most Noble 
Duke, swallows his pap, and all the attri- 
butes and accidents of their established he- 
reditary aristocracy, necessarily affeet with 
powerful influence the whole intellectual 
and moral habit of the people. But, it 
would be foolish and wicked to reproach 
them and quarrel with them, only because 
their opinions are somewhat afiected by 
vain prejudices which they are born to, and 
which the many can no more cast aside, 
than they can shake off their skins. Let 
them be willing to see and admit the good 
that is in us, and let us gladly acknowl- 
edge the good they have; then they may 
laugh at our plainness, and show, if they 
can, when it becomes rudeness, and we 
will laugh at their pageantry, and show 
them, as we may, its vanity. No matter 
how much laughing there is, if it be without 
bitterness,—if it be far removed from bru- 
tal insolence, or malignant falsehood. Such 
a relation between the countries as this, 
would be, perhaps, as good a one as could 
be expected to exist, for a long period, at 
least; and this would be, we do believe, 
the actual relation between them, were it 
not for the efforts of such men as Gifford, 
or rather of Gifford himself. The history 
of the London Quarterly Review with re- 
spect to this country, is strongly marked, 
and easily told. We quote the following 
from the North American Review, not 
merely for its exact sketch of this history, 
but for the soundness and importance of 
the sentiments which it contains. 

He sees in Faux’s book itself that England has 


too many and too partial friends here. ‘The num- 
ber, it is true, is daily growing less. What our 


| political feuds could not do, is rapidly doing by 





matter of notoriety, that the feelings entertained in 
this country toward England are less friendly now, 

than in the hottest of the late war. This alienation 
has been mainly effected by this very journal. For 
the purpose originally of discouraging emigration, 
—a policy very unsound in itself, for w hy keep 
shut up in your empire a crowded, starving, riot- 
ing, maddening population—some writers in this 
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journal undertook to vilify America. Next, out of 
‘hatred tothe radical emigrants, who flocked hither, 
and some of whom made favorable report of the 
land, they set themselves still more sternly to de- 
fame it. The habit thus formed has gained strength 
by indulgence till it now amounts, as is seen in 
this review of Faux, to perfect insanity. Its sup- 
posed writer is an aged man bowed with years 
and with infirmities, and very shortly must appear 
at a higher tribunal than that even of an indignant 
nation, to give an account Of the use he has made 
of the talents put into his hands. We despise 
cant on all occasions; but we protest that we think 
more solemnly than he appears to do of literary 
responsibility. Wantonly to defame an individual, 
or stimulate neighbors to a quarrel, would be thought 
a crime of no ordinary baseness: what is it for one, 
who controls a press at the very centre of intellec- 
tual circulation—who utters his voice, and is heard 
as rapidly as wheels can roll or winds blow, on 
the Ganges, the Neva, the La Plate, and the Mis- 
souri,—to defame, not individuals, but countries ; 
and to exasperate into wrath and bitterness, not an 
individual, but a mighty empire, an ates peo- 
pled from his own native land, and in the language 
ofa writer in.this very number of the Quarterly 
Review, ‘which, of all that history records, has 
employed the shortest time to rise to the greatest 
power and freedom.’ 


The article in the North American Re- 
view, must be regarded only as an open 
and manly avowal of a determination in the 
Editor of that work, to meet at once, and 
resist by all means which are both efficient 
and honourable, not only the Quarterly Re- 
view, but such other periodicals as may be 
disposed to follow its example, if any such 
there be. This is precisely the course 
which the North American Review ought 


sense of the jeopardy in which he will stand, 
if his plan of warfare upon us be not ut- 
terly changed. Moreover, if his inveteracy 
of hatred be too obstinate or too violent to 
be subdued or repressed, others, who will 
have the power in their hands, may be in- 
duced to compel him to decency. 

Let it not be thought that we rate too 
highly, the influence or importance of the 
North American. That journal has, be- 


REVIEW OF THE COURSE OF STUDY REQUIR- 
ED FOR ADMISSION TO OUR COLLEGES. 


Tuts new world is usually regarded as 
the land of experiment and innovation. 
There is foundation for this remark, as to 
political institutions and many of the use- 
ful arts of life. Our country, however, has 
furnished one instance of adherence to the 
| good old way, in which we can be blamed 
| for want neither of closeness nor pertina- 





cause it merits, a high reputation; its cir-_ 
culation is limited, in comparison with that | 
of the London Quarterly, but it is by no 


means small; and sentiments like those | 


whose purposes will be as much advanced | 
by the exposure of his falsehoods, as his | 


treatment of him, will be adopted by some 











at this moment to take. “This work is, be- 
yond all question, at the head of the peri- 
odical literature in this country; whatever 
good may be derived from this supremacy, 
belongs of right to the work, but the Edi- 


tor must remember that the responsibilities | 


which attach to it, lie upon him. Among 
these responsibilities, who can regret that 
he includes that of protecting our national 
reputation? In this article, he may be 
considered as joining battle with one man; 
but this man, from his vast official influence, 
is a host, for he governs a host. Gifford’s 
rancorous and inveterate hatred of this 
country, is as well known as his authority 
over the Quarterly Review, or the power- 
ful and extended influence which that jour- 
nal exerts. It is well that he is met, front 
to front, by the North American,—and if 
common fame telis truth, we may be glad 
thatits Editor is aided in this good work, 
by one abundantly able to make the better 
and the stronger side appear so. 

We cannot but think this article will be 
useful. It must convince Mr Gifford that 
he is not to pursue his reckless course of 
calumny with impunity. It must also teach 
him that the resistance he will meet, will 
be such as he cannot despise nor pretend to 
despise. He will learn, not only from its 
tone of eloquent: indignation, what feel- 
ings his boundless abuse excites here, and 
from its thorough exposition of his false- 
hoods, what measures of forbearance he 
may expect; but from the full and forcible 
array of facts, which the writer quotes, and 
shows himself prepared to quote, from stand- 
ard English works, he may be brought to a 


'among us. In this connexion, we must take 
the liberty of citing one more passage from | 


| the article in the North American Review. 


And one word, before we proceed, to a certain 
class of our own countrymen. When the outrage- 
ous abuse of this country, originating in the rene- 
gades and speculators, who infest us, has been 
espoused and reasserted by the first literary journals 
in England, by leading statesmen, and in the houses 
of parliament; and when an American author 
or an American journalist, with blood somewhat 
stirred, yields to the impulse, not so much of patri- 
otism as of human nature, and replies to the charge, 
there are some few persons among us, who cry out, 
‘a truce to this literary warfare, ‘enough of this 
angry contention’ and the like. Now we have in- 
variably found that these persons, some of whom 
speak with ‘a very dignified aspect, and carry a 
world of magnanimity in their tone, are annoyed 
only by the American rejoinder. Not one of them 
cries ‘a truce,’ when the poisoned dart is thrown; 
but they are all wondrous pacific, when it is to be 
met and warded off. These people are impatient, 
| not when the American character is attacked, but 
when it is defended; and when the chafed lion 
roars and menaces his hunters, they protest it isa 
testy beast always picking a quarrel. No one will 
think we make these remarks at random. We know 
the times, the occasions, and the men; and we 
practise an undeserved forbearance, in not calling 
them more distinctly into recollection. 

We regret that the writer of this article 
did not enlarge upon this subject; it would 
be an easy and a useful work for him, to 
show so distinctly the obligation which now 
lies upon all American writers, to defend 
the reputation of their country from such 
attacks as those of the Quarterly Review, 
that none should hereafter deny or doubt 
it. We trust that this duty will be felt and 
discharged; but the subject is too extensive 
for us to enter upon at present. 





doubt, too, his opinions touching our rude | 


| would be by their establishment, and they | 
will be glad to aid in their exposure. No} 


i 





city. IL refer to our courses of study, both 
elementary and more advanced. Most of 
our colleges have from time immemorial 
ans — : “| required for admission, an examination in 
which it has now advanced, especially if) Virgii’s Works, Cicero’s Orations, and in 
they provoke new abuse, and be followed up| the Greek Testament. 
by continued and resolute defence, will go | years, have added Sailust and Collectanea 
the round of our newspapers, and visit eve-| Minora. 
ry corner of the land. They will go, too,| this course admit of no reform? Is the old 
across the ocean. There will be nothing) way, without dispute the best way? Were 
libellous in them to prevent their republica-| | not in a land of free institutions, and of 
tion, and the respectable journals of Eng-| bold and unrestrained habits of thinking, 
land, who have already rebuked Gifford for’ some apology perhaps might be necessary 
his disgusting intemperance of calumny, will for attempting to disturb long established 


be glad to use the weapons we provide for prejudices. As it is, I shall make no apolo- 
them, and to tell of the defence we make. | gy. Your readers are assured, that the 


No doubt, he and his will think it most un-| opinions are the opinions of one, who is 
mannerly and vulgar in us, tobe angry and | deeply convinced of the importance of the 
resist; but there are others near him, early impressions, and of the early habits, 


Some, of late 


Now, sir, the question arises, Will 


intellectual and moral, of the young; and 
who, in reference to the long contests wag- 
ed in our schools with Latin and Greek, 
can look back, and, both as an instructer 
and pupil, say, Quorum pars magna fut. 
Perhaps the propriety of commencing 


_with Latin in preference to Greek, might 


well be questioned. This plan is confessed- 
ly against the order of derivation of the two 
languages, and the reason, which formerly 
led to its adoption, has now in a great meas- 
ure ceased to exist. I refer to the use of 
the Latin language as the common medium 
of communication among literary men. 
Besides, there is in the formation of a large 
proportion of the words in Greek, a regu- 
larity and simplicity, and, so to speak, rea- 


| sonableness, which must wonderfully assist 





the youthful memory in its acquisition. 
Neither, it is thought, is the construction of 
its sentences so difficult and involved as in 
Latin. I might also mention the increased 
interest, which is excited in the Greek 
language trom the present state of modern 
Greece ; but as in the introduction of my 
remarks | intimated, that I should give you 
the fruit of experience, I shall say nothing 
further of a plan, that I have never seen 
exccuted. 

On the subject of grammars, I shall say 
but little. Buttmann’s Grammar is consider- 
ed a valuable addition to the Greek gram- 
mars before in use. The view given of the 
formation of the Greek verb is philosophi- 
cal and satisfactory, and the syntax more 
clear and full, than the systems found in our 
other Grammars. It is suggested, howev- 
er, that a Latin or Greek Grammar, con- 
structed on the plan of Wanostrocht’s 
French Grammar, would be an improve- 
ment on those now in use. 

It is allowed by instructers, that the best 
method, which can be adopted for the ac- 
quisition of the Grammar of a language, is 
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to direct the attention to the application 
of its principles and rules, as they are ex- 
emplified in the text book. With this ob- 
ject in view, it has been thought desirable 
to confine the attention to particular parts 
of Grammar in succession, during several 
weeks or days. A text book, therefore, 
constructed with a view to aid this plan, 
has been a desideratum. I am happy to 
state, that in Greek this desideratum has 
been furnished by the publication of Ja- 
cobs’ Greek Reader. Of this excellent el- 
ementary work, I shall take occasion to re- 
mark hereafter. 

Let me here, Mr Editor, remark briefly 
on the pronunciation of the Latin and 
Greek Languages. It is generally allow- 
ed, that our scholars are deficient in this 
particular, and very much so, compared 
with the scholars of Europe. And what is 
worse, many feel and say, that it is a sub- 
ject of but little consequence. Here, it is 
believed, is the difficulty. Now to such 
persons I would repeat the old maxim, That 
which is worth doing, is worth doing well. 
I would remind them, that the habit of ac- 
curacy—of careful and minute attention, 
is an advantage to be aimed at in the 
study of the dead languages; and that this 
habit may be much strengthened by ob- 
serving the rules of pronunciation. Fur- 
ther, we sometimes wish to give authority 
to a sentiment, or point to an expression, 
by the quotation of a Latin or Greek sen- 
tence or phrase. How awkward to be ig- 
norant of its correct pronunciation. Per- 
haps it may be said, that these advantages 
will not compensate for the labour which 
must be undergone. I answer, that ac- 
cording to the standard, which most of our 
Literary Institutions profess to follow, the 
task is by no means difficult. Auxiliary to 
this subject, | would here suggest an im- 
provement in the mode of printing ele- 
mentary books in Latin and Greek. It is 
known by those who have attended to this 
subject, that the correct pronunciation of 
a Latin or Greek word, depends principal- 
ly upon a knowledge of the quantity of 
the penult. If long, it bears the ac. ent; 
if short, the antepenult is accented. In 
all cases, therefore, in which the rules of 
prosody do not determine the length of the 
penult, let the usual long or short mark be 
placed over the syllable. Thus our schol- 
ars before reading the poets, might with 
little difficulty acquire habits of correct 
pronunciation. 

{ remember well, Mr. Editor, that when 
a boy, I went from the study of Biglow’s 
Latin Primer to the reading of Virgil’s 
Bucolics, and that, with hard study and 
much help, I learnt ten lines for my first 
exercise. As to beauties of thought -or 
expression, Virgil was in my view on a 
level with the Primer. In some of our 
schools, this plan has been improved upon, 
and several elementary works are read be- 
fore Virgil is attempted. Still, sir, it is 
my opinion, that Virgil is read too early in 
our course of classical study. In learning 
our children to read their native language, 
we do not put into their hands the works 


of Thomson or Milton upon their learning 
the primer or speiling book. A boy has 
much to learn, even of his native tongue, 
before he can read the works of a poet 
with pleasure or advantage. It is true, 
that with the help of an ordo and notes 
and a clavis and occasional assistance, a 
scholar may work his way through Virgil, 
and at the end, may find, that his knowl- 
edge of the Latin language has increas- 
ed. But some other book would have an- 
swered this purpose better, and sure the 
Mantuan Bard should yield other :ruit than 
this. Besides, 1 have often heard the re- 


ed, are such as to produce an indifference 
to his works ever after. Itis as if the la- 
bour and fatigue, attendant on the attempts 
of the young artist to give form and pro- 
portion to the rough material, should be- 
come associated with the symmetry and 
beauty, which are found in the finished 
productions of his art. As tothe Bucolics, 
commentators cannot agree respecting the 
meaning or design of miany of them. The 
Georgics are allowed to be difficult in con- 
struction; and the Aineid, so far as art is 
concerned, is considered the most highly 
wrought epic poem in existence. And is 
itin the study of these productions, that 
the scholar is to learn the rudiments of the 
Latin Language ? 

Experienced instructers will, I believe, 
join with me in deciding also against the 
use of Cicero’s orations, as a part of the 
preparatory course of study. But lest this 
article should be too long, | will concisely 
and-definitely state my objections to this 
book. 1. The construction of the senten- 
ces is too involved and difficult for a learn- 
er. This difficulty seems intimately con- 
nected with the oratorical style of the 
Latin Language. 2. The minds of the 
young are not sufficiently matured to un- 
derstand his reasoning. This arises, partly 
from the subtilty of the argument itself, 
and partly from the necessity of having 
at once in the mind a comprehensive view 
of the whole subject, which youthful minds 
find it difficult to acquire. 3. My third 
objection to its being used as a part of 
the preparatory course is, that if the stu- 
dy of these orations were deferred to a 
later period, when the mind could under- 
stand and feel the force of the reasoning 
which they exhibit, it would be of advan- 
tage in other respects, than as affording a 
knowledge of the language. 

Sallust is the remaining Latin author. 
Some difficult expressions are to be found 
in his works, but I do not object to his 
holding a place among the authors to be 
studied preparatory to admission to Col- 
lege. 

The objection to the use of the New 
Testament as a text book in Greek, have 
been frequently stated. They may be 
summed up, as follows: 1. The Greek is 
not pure and classical. 2. In the Epistles 
particularly, the construction in many 





| passages is difficult. 


3. Our familiarity 











with the translation 4. The associations 
unfavourable in a religious view, connect. 
ed with its being’ used as a school book. 
5. It may be read at a later period with 
more advantage, when a knowledge of the 
language will enable the scholar to judge 
as to the accuracy of the translation in 
common use. On this subject, 1 shall not 
enlarge. 

The necessity of remark upon the re. 
maining Greek book, Collectanea Minora, 
is superseded by what has already been 
said on this subject in your review of Ja- 
cobs’ Greek Reader. I have always con- 


mark made, that the impressions and asso- | sidered the poetical parts of Minora, as 
ciations, which are made by the reading of | injudiciously selected, constituting as it 
Virgil in the manner which I have describ- | 


dows, a part of the preparatory course of 
study. I agree with you also in the 
opinion, that the selections in Jacobs’ 
Reader are wisely made—well suited by 
their arrangement, both to aid the feeble 
steps of the learner and to allure him to 
the fields of Grecian literature. Let me 
here, Mr Editor, express the satisfaction, 
which is felt in the view of every attempt 
to render our elementary course of stud 
more thorough and adequate. A feeling 
of gratitude is also excited towards those, 
who, instead uf regaling themselves with 
the fruits of learning, are willing to labour 
for the benefit of others. This remark jis 
equally true, whether our literary hus- 
bandmen be employed in rearing plants of 
native origin, or whether, selecting those 
of other lands, which are congenial to our 
climate and suited to our wants, they 
transplant them with due care and atten- 
tion. 

{ will only add, that there is much room 
for improvement in our preparatory course, 
as to the study of Geography, Book-keep- 
ing, &c. But these are subjects of com- 
mon remark. 

As objections have been made to several 
books now in use, before concluding my 
remarks, I will propose substitutes. In- 
stead of Virgil and Cicero’s Orations, I 
would require Cesar’s Commentaries and 
the five books of Livy now used in our 
Colleges, making Virgil and Cicero a part 
of the College course of study. I would 
omit the study of the Greek Testament 
and of Minora, and substitute Jacobs’ 
Greek Reader, with the hope, that in a 
second edition of this work, when the long 
promised Greek and English Lexicon shall 
have been given us, the Clavis now found 
in Jacobs may be removed, and its place 
filled with more copious extracts from 
Greek authors. Till then, I would pro- 
pose the reading of Xenophon’s Anabasis 
or Cyropeedia. 

Perhaps the course of study here pro- 
posed by way of substitute, may not be the 
best that can be suggested. The object of 
of this communication will be answered, 
should the attention of literary men be di- 
rected to the subject. I am persuaded, Mr. 
Editor, that improvements in our Academ- 
ical institutions, have not advanced with 
the progress of society in science and lit- 
erature. B. C. 
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ie POETRY: 


AN INDIAN AT THE BURYING-PLACE OF HIS 


FATHERS. 


It is the spot I came to seek,— 
My fathers’ ancient burial-place, 

Ere from these vales, ashamed and weak, 
Withdrew our wasted race. 

It is the spot,—I know it well— 

Of which our old traditions tell. 


For here the upland bank sends out 
A ridge toward the river side ; 
I know the shaggy hills about, 
The meadow smooth and wide; 
The plains, that, toward the southern sky, 
Fenced east and west by mountains lie. 


A white man, gazing on the scene, 
Would say a lovely spot was here, 
And praise the lawns so fresh and green 
Between the hills so sheer. 

I like it not—I would the plain 
Lay in its tall old groves again. 


The sheep are on the slopes around, 
‘The cattle in the meadows feed, 

And labourers turn the crumbling ground 
Or drop the yellow seed, 

And prancing steeds, in trappings gay, 

Whirl the bright chariot o’er the way. 


Methinks it were a nobler sight 
To see these vales in woods arrayed, 
Their summits in the golden light, 
Their trunks in grateful shade, 
And herds of deer, that bounding go 
O’er rills and prostrate trees below. 


And then to mark the lord of all, 
The forest hero, trained to wars, 
Quivered and plumed, and lithe and tall, 
And seamed with glorious scars, 
Walk forth, amid his reign, to dare 
The wolf, and grapple with the bear. 


This bank,-in which the dead were laid, 
Was sacred when its soil was ours; 
Hither the artless Indian maid 
Brought wreaths of beads and flowers, 
And the gray chief and gifted seer 
Worshipped the God of thunders here. 


But now the wheat is green and high 
On clods that hid the warrior’s breast, 
And scattered in the furrows lie 
The weapons of his rest, 
And there, in the loose sand, is thrown 
Of his large arm the mouldering bone. 


Ah little thought the strong and brave 

Who bore their lifeless chieftain forth, 
Or the young wife, that weeping gave 

Her first-born to the earth, 
That the pale race, who waste us now, 
Among their bones should guide the plough. 


They waste us—aye—like April snow 
In the warm noon, we shrink away ; 

And fast they follow, as we go 
Towards the setting day,— 

Till they shall fill the land. and we 

Are driven into the western sea. 


But I behold a fearful sign, 
To which the white men’s eyes are blind ; 
Their race may vanish hence, like mine, 
And leave no trace behind, 
Save ruins o’er the region spread, 
And the white stones above the dead. 


Before these fields were shorn and tilled, 
Full to the brim our rivers flowed ; 


The melody of waters filled 

The fresh and boundless wood ; 
And torrents dashed, and rivulets played, 
And fountains spouted in the shade. 


Those grateful sounds are heard no more, 
The springs are silent in the sun, 
The rivers, by the blackening shore, 
With lessening current run ; 
The realm our tribes are crushed to get 
May be a barren desert yet. 
B. 





REBECCA TO ROWENA. 


“Lady, I’ve looked upon thy face ; 

And beauty, kindness, virtue, grace, 
Have all combined to make thee fair. 

O! may thy fortunes be as bright, 

As are those eyes, whose gentle light 
Thy features now so softly wear. 


Lady, I love thee, for thou art 
The bride of him to whom my heart—” 
She paused and turned aside—a tear 
Flowed from her eye—* O! Iam weak, 
Forgive me, but I cannot speak 
Ot him who is to thee so dear; 


To whom I owe my honour, life ; 
Who fought so nobly at the strife, 
The mortal strife of Templestowe, 
For a poor Jewish maiden, whom 
All other men left to her doom, 
As if she were of man the foe. 


My blessing on him—fare thee well ; 

Long in my heart thy form shall dwell 
Enshrined ; and when [ think of thee, 

Joyful shall be the tears I shed, 

That Heaven has poured upon thy head 
Its richest gifts—Lady, thou’lt see 


My face no more ; I go away 

To other lands—men shall not say, 
That the poor Jewess lives a slave ! 

No, my despised, degraded race 

In this fair land can have no place. 
Yet though the darkly-rolling wave 


Divide us, while we live on earth; 
We meet again—my lowly birth, 
The scorn which all have freely given 
As if it were my birth-right here, 
Are nought—my humble, fervent prayer 
The God of Israel shall hear ;—we meet in 
Heaven. H. 


A. 








A TRADITION OF THE LAKE OF CoMo. 


There shone no star on Como’s lake, 
No Summer's breeze its surface curled; 
But stormy winds across it swept, 

And wave on wave with fury hurled. 


And loudly dashed the billows white 
‘Gainst Touro’s massy walls of stone ; 
Yet lo! upon its balcony 

At midnight stood a maid alone. 


And down upon the roaring waves 

She bent her dark Italian eye ; 

With close knit brow and anxious gaze, 
Intent some object to descry. 


There bloomed no rose upon her cheek, 

Though youth was hers, and beauty too; 
One gem gleamed o’er her forehead fair, 
"Mid clustering curls half hid from view. 


And sadly, when the storm was o’er, 

And winds had howled their dying lay, 
And midnight’s hour had long since struck, 
Despairing turned the maid away. 


“He comes not! and he will not come! 
The storm hath driven his bark aside ; 
Beloved! on earth we meet no more, 
For oh! morn sees me Rodolph’s bride !” 


She weeps; but lo! a soft sweet note! 
One note upon a flute is heard! 

Half wild with eager joy she bends 
To gaze once more upon the lake. 


And through the deepened shades of night 
Dancing upon the foam, a bark, 

And one tall form she dimly sees, 

With snowy plume and mantle dark. 


“ Be swift !"—’tis Carlo’s well known voice’ 
With trembling haste the maiden ties 

The knotted cords o’er balustrade, 

And “ Now I come!” she faintly cries. 


Red, brief, and sudden came a flash 

That moment from a casement low; 
Down sunk the snow-white plume, and on 
Drifted the boat, unsteered, and slow. 


Full well she knew her sire’s true aim, 

His stern revenge, his watchful eye ; 

One shrill, long shriek rang through the air : 
Ne’er in his ear that shriek shall die! 


Then comes a brief, an awful pause, 
And then a deep and sullen plash, 
Twice ‘gainst the castle’s massy walls 
With hoarser groan the billows dash. 


Is it a whiter wreath of foam, 

That on a wave’s dark breast I see ? 
Is it a maiden’s snowy robe? 

Tis gone !—’tis gone, whate’er it be! 





THE ROSE D'AMOUR. 
To ##RK*, 


‘O not the rose d’Amour for me,’ 
But let it ever bloom for thee ; 
For thee its brightest tints unveil,— 
For thee unnumbered, sweets exhale. 
”*T was nurtured in thy sunny clime, 
Where glow the citron and the lime ; 
Where nymphs have hearts as warm, as true, 
And where each swain is faithful too. 
Then let me weave the roseate braid, 
And with it quick thy temples shade ; 
*Twill lovelier seem, entwining there, 
And blush to find itself less fair. 

Pg. 








A FAREWELL TO A FAVOURITE SPOT. 


Ye fair domains which nature loves to kiss, 


Where my whole soul by magic spells was bound, 


Wrapped in a short reality of bliss, 


While fancy flung her golden dreams around! 


Flushed with the flowery pride of Summer sheen, 


Your laughing verdure cheered my frequent 
view ; 


Brown Autumn’s breath now sears the withering 


scene, 
Tinged with each bright but melancholy hue. 


Joy of my life! I will not see thee droop; 


Nor count thy charms, decaying leaf by leaf;— 


Thy groves a desolate and dreary group, 


Thrilled by the moanings of thy wintry grief. 


But back I haste to crowds.and hurried life ; 
Back to the town and all its tasteless joys ; 

Where rude Ambition stalks, with ruthless strife, 
And silken Pleasure smileth and destroys. 


There must I act the cringing courtier’s part, 
Through glittering halls with Fashion’s fools to 


£0; 


’ 
There learn to simper, though the sickening heart 
Lie cold and cheerless as a waste of snow. 
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But ‘mid the whirl of Dissipation’s dance— 
The thorny pains which glory’s path beset— 

Oft shall mine eye revert its mournful glance 
On lost delights, with sad, yet sweet regret : 


The lingering stroll by silent glen and grove— 
The tinted robe that fringed the setting sun— 

The moonlight talk with friends I dearly love— 
The lake that slumbered as the day was done. 


Have joys so pure irrevocably flown ? 
Surpassed that bourne whence none can e er 
return ? 
And must mv widowed heart forever moan 
\ ; 
The much loved dead that sleep in Memory’s 


urn? 


One star vet o’er the dim horizon burns, 
Whose twinkling beams obtain their misty way ; 
Tis Hope—who whispers faintly of returns, 
When night’s dark noon shall fly the bursting 
day. T**, 





ON BEING ASKED BY A LADY TO WRITE 
POETRY IN MID-WINTER. 


Know’st thou a calm sequestered vale, 
Where (ere its flowers had faded) 

Thou lovd’st to catch the whispering gale 
From sultrier Summer shaded ? 

Hast thou forgot the pebbly brook, 
Which poured its gurgling billow, 

Where o’er our unmolested nook 
Waved aye the graceful willow? 


There by the rushy brink thy bard,* 
Effused in listless pleasure, 

O’er the cool green, was whylome heard, 
In loose mellifiuous measure, 

Wooing the nymphs that laughed around, 
To o’erleap yon rugged mountain ; 

And sport along the grassy ground, 
Beside his sparkling fountain. 


But now each fragrant flower is fled— 
The smile of heaven is clouded— 
The valley lies all waste and dead, 
In wintry horrors shrouded ; 
That brook of streams has deeply drunk 
From snow-crowned summits gushing, 
And round the willow’s shattered trunk 
A torrent hoarse is rushing. 


Alarm not then the poet’s fire, 
Nor break his gloomy slumbers; 

That spot alone can song inspire, 
Which waked forgotten numbers, 

Sleeps still his frozen fancy there 
Chained to an icy pillow, 

While his harp, warped by keen despair, 
Hangs on the rattling willow. 


While frosted Winter's hoary brow 
Is knit in speechless anguish, 
All ice-bound on the leafless bough 
Its chords neglected Janguish ; 
Or moved by breezes cold as death 
Sigh forth Aolian sadness ; 
Or in the whirlwind’s harrowing breath, 
Howl wild, and shriek in madness. 
' T**. 


* There by the water’s rushy brink 
With me the Muse shall sit and think, &c. 
GRAY. 








INTELLIGENCE. 





PROSPECTS OF LITERATURE IN THE AUSTRI- 
AN DOMINIONS, 


Count Strassoldo, President of the Milan 
government, has given notice, that by a 
decree of the Aulic chamber, the subjects 
of the Austrian government are forbidden 
to print their own works, or any others, in 





foreign countries, without permission of 
the censor. This decree is also to be ap- 
plicable to engravings of every kind on 
copper or stone; geographical works, mu- 
sic, and pictures included. The decree re- 
lates (says the Count) not merely to those 
who publish on their own account, but also 


to debase and enslave mankind. The New 
Monthly Magazine has the honor of being 
forbidden an entry into the states under 
the Hapsburg yoke, a testimony of barba- 
rian animosity of which it may well be 


proud. 





NEW FRENCH POEM. 


Great expectations have beer excited 
with regard to a Poem called ‘Philippe 
Auguste,” about to be published by M. Par- 


the French Academy. The enlightened 


with its poetical beauties, and predict that 
it will be singularly successful. 





NEW SCOTTISH NOVEL. 


The next publication of the Great Un- 
known is said to be founded on the adven- 
tures of certain adherents of the Pretender, 
about fifteen years after the rebellion. 





PYROXYLIC SPIRIT. 


A few years ago, Mr Warburton, of 
London, sent to the late Dr Marcet of Ge- 
neva, a certain quantity of a particular fluid 
arising from the rectification of the acetic 
acid of wood. Messrs Macaire and Mur- 
cet, jr, members of the Society of Physics 
and Natural History at Geneva, having 


the Society, held on the 16th of last Octo- 
ber, a memoir on the subject. These two 
chemists have given to the fluid in question 
the name of Pyroxylic Spirit, which recalls 
its origin. Their observations lead them 
to conclude, first, that there exist at least 
two vegetable fluids, simple, and distinct 
from alcohol, but possessing like that liquid, 
the property of forming with acids, partic- 
ular etherial spirits; secondly, that these 
two fluids, which they distinguish by the 


it, are diflerent from each other both in their 
properties and in their composition. 





PECULIARITY IN THE APPEARANCE OF THE 
RAINBOW. 

The following notice of a peculiarity in 
the appearance of the Rainbow, was pub- 
lished in the Boston Centinel. 

A rainbow was seen at South Boston, 


yesterday morning, six o’clock, a little to’ 


the south of west, which appeared to mili- 
tate in its principles with the commonly 
received theory. Thetrue bow was a weil 
defined arch, the chord of which was one 
eighth of a great circle, and had nothing pe- 





culiar attached to it. The false bow was 


seval Grandmaison, one of the members oi | 


judges whom the author has consulted re- | 
specting his work, have been much struck | 


examined this fluid, read in the meeting of | 


names, Pyroacetic spirit and Pyroxylic spir- | 


not parallel with the true bow, but in an 
angle o about five degrees, and appeared 
to cross the first at about two degrees from 
the horizon. Colors well defined. The 
observer was so situated as to have a full 
view of both for some minutes. ‘I'his is a 
phenomenon which does not appear to be 





to those who may execute works on account| accounted for on any principles of optics 
of foreigners, or may send persons into| hitherto established, and may lead to in- 
foreign countries to do such works. Suchj vestigation. L have been informed that 
is Austrian despotism. Such are its efforts | bows similar in appearance were seen in 
| Roxbury, on the morning of the 18th inst. 


| South Boston, July 28. W. 





INFLUENCE OF SOUNDS ON DIFFERENT 
ANIMALS. 

In the human eur the fibres of the cir- 
cular tympanum radiate from its centre to 
its circumference, and are of equal length; 
but Sir Edward Home has found that in the 

Elephant, where the tympanum is oval, 
they are of different lengths, like the radii 
'from the focus of an ellipse. He considers 
that the human ear is adapted for sounds by 
the equality of the radii, and he is of opin- 
ion that the long fibres in the tympanum of 
_ the Elephant enable it to hear very minute 
sounds, which it is known to do. A piano- 
forte having been sent on purpose to Exe- 
ter Change (a repository for wild beasts), 
the higher notes hardly attracted the Ele- 
phant’s notice, but the lower ones roused 
his attention. The effect of the higher 
notes of the instrument upon the great 
Lion in Exeter Change, was only to excite 
his attention, which was very great. He 
remained silent and motionless. But no 
sooner were the flat notes sounded, than he 
sprang up, attempted to break loose, lashed 
his tail, and seemed so furious and enraged, 
as to frighten the female spectators. This 
| was attended with the deepest yells, which 
ceased with the music. Sir E. Home has 
'found this inequality of the fibres in neat 
cattle, the Horse, the Deer, the Hare, and 
the Cat. 


a 





AURORA BOREALIS. 


Dr T. L. Thienemann, who spent the 
winter of 1820 and 1821 in Iceland, made 
numerous observations on the polar lights. 
He states the foliowing as some of the gren- 
eral results of his observations: 1. The 
polar lights are situated in the lightest and 
lighest clouds of our atmosphere. 2. They 
are not confined to the winter season or to 
the night, but are present in favourable 
circumstances, at all times, but are only 
distinctly visible during the absence of the 
solar rays. 3. The polar lights have no 
determinate connexion with the earth. 4. 
He never heard any noise proceed from 
them. 5, Their common form, in Iceland, 
is the arched, and in a direction from N. FE. 
and W.S. W. 6. Their motions are vari- 
ous, but alweys within the limits of clouds 
containing them. 





| 


——<— 

| *,*The proprietors of Newspapers, for 
| which this Gazette is exchanged, and of 
which the price is less than that of the 
| Gazette, are expected to pay the difference. 
C. H. & Co. 
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~ CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. 


Have just received from France and 
Germany, seventeen cases of BOOKS, most 
of them very valuable and rare, and the 
price low. Among them are the following 

W altoni (Briani) Bibiia Sacra Polyglotta, 
(Hebr. Samar. Gree. Syriac. Chald. Athiop. 
Persic. et Vulg. Lat.) Lond. 1657. 6 vols. 
fol. Well bound and in excellent order. 
[This is the most valuable of the Polyglotts, 
and has never yet been superseded. | 

Castelli (Edmundi) Lexicon Heptaglot- 
ton, Hebraicum, Chaldaicum, Syriacum, Sa- 
maritanum, Ethiopicum, Arabicum et Per- 
sicum. Cui accessit Grammatica Lingua- 
rum earundem. Lond. 1659. 2 vols. fol. 
[This Lexicon should accompany the Poly- 
glott.} Price of the Polyglott Bible and 
Lexicon, $85,00. 

Kennicott (Benj.) Vetus Testamentum 
Hebraicum, cum variis Lectiovibus. Oxon. 
1776—80. 2 tom. fol. in boards. $42,00. 

Buxtorf’s (the elder) Hebrew Bibie, with 
a Rabbinical Commentary, including his 
Tiberias sive Commentarius Masorethicus. 
Basil, 1620. 2 vols. fol. in boards. $30,00. | 

Critici Sacri: sive Annotata Doctissimo- 
rum Virorum in Vet. et Nov. Testamentum. 
Quibus accedunt Tractatus varii Theologi- 
co-philologici. Amstel. 1698. 6 vois.in 9. 
handsomely bound in vellum. $45,00. [This 
edition contains more than the London edi- 
tion of 1660.] 

Calvini (Johannis) Opera. Amstel. 1667 
—71. 9 yols.in 5. in vellum. 

Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum. [renop. 
1656 and 1692. 10 vols. in 7. fol. in boards, 
viz. 

Socini (Fausti) Opera. 2 tom. 





Crellii (Joannis) Opera. 4 tom. in 2. 

Slichtingii de Bukowiec (Jona) Commen- 
taria Posthuma in plerosque N. T. Libros. | 
1 tom. | 

Wolzogenii (J. L.) Opera. 2 vols. in 1. | 

Przipcovii (Samuelis) Cogitationes Sacre, 
etc. 1 tom. 

Clerici (Joannis) Commentarius in Vet. 
et Nov. Testam. Amstel. et Francof. 
1710—31. 7 vols. in 3. 

Hammond’s (Henry) Paraphrase and An- | 
notations on the New Testament. Lond. | 
1671. fol. | 

Lampe (Fr. Adolphi) Commentarius Ana- | 
lytico-exegeticus Evangelii secundum Joan- | 
nem. Amstel. 1723. 3 tom. 4to. neatly 
boundin vellum. $7.87. 

Wolfii (J. Christ.) Cure Philologice et 
Critice in N. T. Hamb. 1737—41. 5 vols. 
Ato. $7,25. 

Rosenmuelleri (E. F.C.) Scholia in Ve- 
tus Testamentum. Lips. 8vo. viz. 

In Pentateuchum. Vol. I. (Gen.) 1821. 

“ “c Vol. I. ( Exod.) 1822. 

In Psalmos. _——- Vol. I. (Ps. i.—xx.) 1821. 

$< $6 Vol. Il. (Ps. xxi.—liv.) 1822. 

In Jesaiam. 3vols. 1810—20. 

In Ezechiel. 2 vols. 1808—10. 

In Prophetas Minores. 4 vols. 1812—16. 
[These are the latest editions of this valua- 
ble commentary. } 

Schulzi (J. C. F.) Scholia in Vetus Testa- 
mentum, Continuata (inde a vol. iv.) a G. | 








L. Bauer. Norimb. 1783—98. 10 vols. 8vo. 
Millii (J.)Novum Testamentum, cum Lec- 

tionibus variantibus. Oxon. 1707. fol. 
(e- Catalogues may be had at the Book- 


store, No. 1, Cornhill. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
A FLORA of the Middle and Northern 


Sections of the United States, or a System- 
atic Arrangement and Description of all the 
plants hitherto discovered in the United 
States, north of Virginia. By John Torrey 
M. D. 

This work contains original descriptions 
of all the species which have come under 
the observation of the author; to which 
are added, copious Synonymes and Locali- 
ties. Its planis nearly similar to that of Mr 
Elliott’svaluable work, and, with the prom- 
ised Western Flora of Mr Nuttall, will 
form as complete an account of the plants 
of the United States as our present knowl- 
edge will afford. 

This work will be completed in 8 or 10 
numbers, each containing about 150 pages, 
and accompanied with one or more plates. 
A number will be published, as nearly 
as circumstances will permit, every two 
months. Price $1,25, payable on delivery. 

The first and second numbers of this val- 
uable work are already published, and may 
be seen at Cummines, Hiturarp, & Co’s. 





A JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ITALY, 


In the year 1821, with a description of 
Gibraltar, accompanied with several en- 
gravings. By an American. 

“The design which has been kept in view 
in preparing this Journal for the press, is to 


give a faithful picture of objects which came 


| under the author’s observation, and to bring 


them up in such a manner that they may 
strike the reader’s mind as they at first 
struck his own; for this reason the descrip- 
tions have been made diffuse, in order to 
embrace such circumstances as he deemed 
necessary to his plan. It may be consider- 
ed a fault to enlarge so much on trifles; but 
perhaps it may be received in palliation, if 
not in excuse, that they are always the 
very same trifles which have served to fas- 
ten in his mind the more important subjects 
with which they were connected, and are 
still strongly and agreeably associated in 
his memory.” 

For sale by Cummins, HriLurArp, & Co. 





NEW BOOKS. 
Private Correspondence of William 


Cowper, Esq. with several of his most inti- 
mate friends. Now first published from 
the Originals in the possession of his kins- 
man, John Johnson, LL. D. Rector of 
Yaxham with Welborne in Norfolk. 

Memoirs of John Aiken, M. D. By Lu- 
cy Aiken. 

Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, 
with Notes,&c. By John Ware, M. D. 

Heeren’s Politics of Ancient Greece. 
By George Bancroft. 

Cummings, Hitiiarp, & Co. 





DAVIS’ JUSTICE. 


CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. have 
lately published, A Practical Treatise up- 
on the Authority and Duty of Justices of 
the Peace in Criminal Prosecutions. By 
Daniel Davis, Solicitor General of Massa- 
chusetts. Also, 

A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with occasional Notes and 
Comments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. 
Counsellor at Law—Vols. I. II. II. The 
IV. and VY. Vols. in Press. 

Subscribers are requested to call for the 
above works. 





CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. 


Have just received from Paris, the fol- 
lowing new Works: 

Mémoires pour servir a la Vie du Géné- 
ral La Fayette, et a VHistoire de l’As- 
semblée Constituante, redigés par M. Reg- 
nauit-W arin. 

Essai sur l’Histoire Générale de )’Art 
Militaire, de son origine, de ses progrés 
et de ses révolutions, depuis la premiére 
formation des Sociétés Européenes jusq’a 
nos jours, orné de quatorze planches. Par 
ie Col. Carrion Hisas. 





CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. 


Have just received from Germany and 
France, an extensive assortment of Theo- 
logical and Classical Books, which have 
been selected by Mr Hilliard in the princi- 
pal cities on the Continent. Among them 
are a great proportion of Works extremely 
rare, curious, and valuable. 





CHART OF MOBILE. 


CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. have 
just received a few copies of a new Chart 
of Mobile Bay, in the State of Alabama, 
Comprising the Rivers and Creeks. By 
Curtis Lewis. , 





DRAWING MATERIALS. 


(CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. have 
received a choice assortment of Drawing 
Materials, consisting of 

Reeves & Son’s Water Colours, put up in 
boxes of all sizes, many of which are ele- 
gant, composed of mahagony, rose wood, 
and satin wood, with lock, drawers, saucers, 
brushes, &c.; 

Camel’s Hair Pencils, by the gross, doz- 
en, or single ; 

Drawing Pencils, best quality, manufac- 
tured by Dobbs; 

Colours for Maps, and Plans; 

Drawing Chalks, all varieties, put up 
neatly in Boxes ; 

Drawing Paper of all sizes. 





ENGLISH LETTER PAPER. 


CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. have 
just opened several cases, containing an 
extensive assortment of English Writing 
Paper, which they offer to the trade, and 
the public, on the most liberal terms. 
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CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. 
ELAVE for sale the following new publi- 


cations. 


A new edition of Conversations on Chem- 
istry ; and also on Natural Philosophy. 

Both these works have just been repub- 
lished, having undergone supervision and 
correction, the first by J. L. Comstock, M. 
D., and the !atter by the Rev. J. L. Blake, 
A. M. These gentlemen have added to these 
valuable and popular School Books, “ Ap- 
propriate Questions for Examination and 
Exercise.” 


Memoir of John Aikin, M.D. By Lucy 
Aikin, author of the Life of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and James fi. With a selection of 
his Miscellaneous Pieces, Biographical, 
Moral, and Critical. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


CONTENTS. 


Memoir of John Aikin, M.D. Critical Essays 
on English Poets—Account of the Life and Works 
of Spencer; An Essay on the Poetry of Milton; 
An Essay on the Heroic Poem of Gondibert; Crit- 
ical Remarks on Dryden’s Fables; Observations 
on Pope’s Essay on Man; An Essay on the Plan 





and Character of Thomson’s Seasons; A Compari- | 


son between Thomson and Cowper as Descriptive 


Poets; Essay on the Poems of Green; A Critical | 


Essay on Somerville’s Poem of the The Chase ; An 
Essay on the Poetry of Goldsmith. Miscellaneous 
Pieces.—Aphorisms on Mind and Manners; What 
Man is made for; On the Touch for the King’s 
Evil; Literary Prophecies for 1797; Remarks on 
the Charge of Jacobinism; On the Probability of 
a future Melioration of the State of Mankind; On 
Toleration in Russia; Military Piety; Inquiry into 
the Nature of Family Pride; Apology for the De- 
molition of Ruins; Inquiry into the essential Char- 
acter of Man; Thoughts on the Formation of 
Character; On Self-Biographers; On the Attach- 
ment of Mary, Queen of Scots; On the Imitative 
Principle ; ‘Historical Relations of Poisonings; A 
Word for Philosophy; On Cant; On Mottoes. 
Appendix.—Descriptions of Vegetables from the 
Roman Poets; Biographical Account of the Rev. 
Dr Enfield; Description of the Country about 
Dorking; Biographical Account of Richard Puilte- 
ney, M. D.; Memoir of Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. ; 
Memoir of Joseph Priestley, LL. D. F. R. $.; Me- 
moir of James Currie, M. D. ; Memoir of the Rev. 
George Walker. 


The Adventures of Hajji Baba. In 2 
vols. 12mo. Said to be written by the author 
of *“* Anastasius.” 


Extract from the Westminster Review. 


“This is a Persian Gil Blas, certainly not quite 
so full of genius as the amusing work of Le Sage, 
nor yet falling below it to an unmeasurable dis- 
tance; something is wanting in the writer, as much 
or more in the nation to whom his hero belongs. 
Persia is the best scene for a light-hearted adven- 
turer, after Spain ; but itis in vain to look elsewhere 
for the same rich materials of romance as are to be 
{ound in the manners, pursuits, occupations, and gov- 
ernment of the latter most remarkable country. Like 
Gil Blas, Hajji Baba is tossed about from rank to 
rank with all that suddenness of elevation and de- 
pression which can only happen in a despotic gov- 
ernment, where the fortunes of all men depend 
upon the will of one, and where, for the quick dis- 
patchof business or pleasure, the tedious forms of 
law and justice are dispensed with. These rapid 
changes present every advantage to the novelist ; 
and from his intimate acquaintance with the man- 
ners Of Persia, the author of this book has been 
able to avail himself of them to a very great extent. 
Indeed, such is this writer’s familiar, almost native 
knowledge of the people he describes, that we may 








assert with some confidence, that there are not ten 
men in the country who are, from their local expe- 
rience, qualified to have produced the adventures of 
Hajji Baba. We may add, too, that such is our 
opinion of the talent displayed in them, that on 
that account alone we should not be inclined to in- 
crease that number very considerably, were we re- 
quired to say how many were capable of writing 
them at all with the same easy humour, the same 
felicitous strokes of satire, with the same vigorous 
delineations of character.” 


Extract from the London Literary Gazette. 


“ The Adventures of Hajji Baba present us (if 
we may use the phrase) witha moral and moving 
panorama of Persian, Curdish, Turcoman, and 
Turkish manners. We know only two books in 
the language, published since our Gazette com- 
menced, which this book resembles; namely, Anas- 
tasius, and the Memoirs of Artemi, with both of 
which our readers may remember we were much 
delighted. And though the story-cnain of Hajji 
wants the intense interest of the former of these, 
it is a great favourite with us, and will, we think, 
greatly please the majority of readers. 

“The whole narrative brings the national traits 
of the different Asiatics very vividly before us ; and 
at the conclusion we have clearer notions than any 
Travels could give us of Persian cunning, dupli- 
city, tyranny, and avarice; of Turkish pride, rapa- 
city, and oppression; of the ferocity of one tribe, 
and the servility of another; and in general, of the 
strange effects of political despotism and a formal, 
sensual religion in rendering Mana creature inex- 
pressibly cruel and unjust to those below, base and 
slavish to those above him, and false and heartless 
to all.” 


Montgomery’s New Work. “Prose by 
a Poet.” In 2 vols. 18mo. 


Extract from the Westminster Review. 


“ This is an amiable little work, of good native 
fancy, and what, perhaps, the author himself does 
not suspect, humour. Though inclined to quarrel 
with the title, we had not read far before we were 
assured that the author was not only a sot disant 
poet—nay, we moreover discovered, not only that 
he was a bond fide poet, but we had no difficulty, on 
proceeding a little further, in detecting under the 
general designation, the excellent author ol “ The 
Wanderer of Switzerland.” The purest feelings 
of philanthropy have always distinguished that 
amiable man; and they never, perhaps, were dis- 
played more conspicuously or more amiably than 
in these very entertaining and instructive essays.” 

Extract from the London Literary Gazette. 

“These are very pleasing productions. The 
Prose of a writer of not only poetical feeling and 
imagination, but one gifted with a fine mind, re- 
plete with graceful sentiments, original thoughts, 
and delightful fancies. The language, too, 1s wor- 
thy of the matter, easy and elegant.” © 

Private Correspondence of William Cow- 
per, Esq., with some of his most Intimate 
Friends. Edited by J. Johnson, LL. D., Xc. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 
Extract from the London Literary Gazette, 

“We were acquainted with the value of this de- 
lightful work in manuscript, and rejoice to say it is 
now onthe eve of publication. A more pleasing 
and intellectual treat the literary world could hardly 
receive. ‘The mingled character of Cowper is 
finely displayed in these Letters, and they are full 
of anecdote and remark upon the literature of the 
preceding generation.” 

American Popular Lessons, chiefly se- 
lected from the writings of Mrs Barbauld, 
Miss Edgeworth, and other approved au- 
thors. Designed particularly for the young- 
er Classes of Children in Schools. 

Mr Walsh, speaking of this work, says, 


“The design could not, in our judgment, have 





been more judiciously prosecuted; a great variety 
of the most necessary and pleasant instruction 
drawn from the best sources, and skillfully recass, 
is brought within a narrow compass, under a neat, 
appropriate forin.” 


Hobomok; a Tale of Early Times. 


an American. 1 vol. 12mo. price 75 cents. 


Then all this youthful paradise around, 

And all the broad and boundless mainland, lay 
Cooled by the interminable wood, that frowned 
O’er mount and vale. Bryant. 


By 





R. P. & C. WILLIAMS, 
Cornhill Square—Boston, Have for Sale, 


A Description of the Island of St. Mi- 
chael, comprising an account of its Geolo- 
gical Structure ; with remarks on the other 
Azores or Western Islands. Originally 
communicated to the Linnzan Society of 
New England. By John W. Webster, M. 
D. Cor. Sec. L. 8. N. E. With 6 Copper 
Plates. 8vo. pp. 244. 

The American Edition of the New Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia, conducted by David 
Brewster, LL. D. Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, and of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, assisted by up- 
wards of one hundred gentlemen in Eu- 
rope, most eminent in science and litera- 
ture; and now improved, for the greater 
satisfaction and better information of the 
people of the United States, in the civil, 
religious, and natural history of their coun- 
try; in American Biography; and in the 
great discoveries in Mechanics and the 
Arts. 

Published by E. Parker, Philadelphia. 
No. 20, Vol. 15, Part 2, PAT—POL, now 
published, for sale by R. P. & C. Williams, 
Boston, and by the other agents. 

Lives of the Ancient Philosophers ; trans- 
lated from the French of Fenelon, with 
Notes, and a Life of the Author. By the 
Rey. John Cormack, M. A. First Ameri- 
can edition, revised and corrected. Pub- 
lished 1824. 

CONTENTS. 

Fenelon, Thales, Solon, Pittacus, Bias, 
Periander, Chilo, Cleobulus, Epimenides, 
Anacharsis, Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Anax- 
agoras, Democritus, Empedocles, Socrates, 
Plato, Antisthenes, Aristippus, Aristotle, 
Xenocrates, Diogenes, Crates, Pyrrho, 
Bion, Epicurus, and Zeno. 

1 Vol. 12mo. pp. 300. 





CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. 
Have just Received, 


A Journal of a Second Voyage for the 
Discovery of a North-West Passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific; performed in 
years 1821-22-23, in his Majesty’s Ships 
Fury and Hecla, under the orders of Cap- 
tain William Edward Parry, R.N., F.R.S., 
and Commander of the Expedition. 








CAMBRIDGE: 
PRINTED. AT THE UNIVERSITY PRES§, 
BY 
HILLIARD AND METCALF, 








